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the Week 


recklessly hopeful of Mr. Hoover's 


News of 


PAVEN the most 

4 friends had not expected such a smashing Republican 
victory as has been gained in the Aincrican Presidential 
election. Mr. Hoover scored 444 votes against the 87 
for Mr. Al Smith. The Democratic vote was the lowest 
on record, The solid South was broken up; the Pro- 
gressive States returned to the Republican fold : 
New York State was unmoved by the frenzicd worship 
of Mr. Al Smith as practised in New York City. It looks 
as though the Democratic Party will not return a President 
again until the tide of American prosperity ebbs to low 


even 


water, or until some truly dividing political question con- 
vulses the country. Prohibition might have been made 
that issue at the election of this weck. But although Mr, 
Smith daringly proclaimed himself an anti-Prohibitionist, 
he did not persuade the Democrats, as a Party, to declare 


against Prohibition. They were too much afraid of the 


whole subject. Mr. Hoover, again, though he is reckoned 
a Prohibitionist, did not take a strong line. He described 
Prohibition as a noble experiment (which many anti- 
Prohibitionists would agree to call it) and he added some- 
to which sentiment 


The women’s vote, 


thing about the law being the law 

all good citizens would subscribe. 

however, is believed to have been distinctly Prohibitionist. 
*% * % ; 

The Tariff and help for farmers were both screened 
from controversy by practical agreement between the 
two parties. The religious question undoubtedly turned 
more votes than any other. It is strange that this should 
have happened as the result of a subterranean movement 
which both parties in their oflicial capacity disavowed. 
Although Mr. Smith has failed he 


Many forererie rs who have 


has impressed his 
personality on two worlds. 
no strong political fecling one way or the other would 
have been pleased at the thought of that jovial face and 
ready wit being housed at Washington. It was cnough, 
however, for Mr. Hoover to keep still and silent and let 
prosperity speak for itself. Prosperity has become an 
alternative spelling of Republicanism. 

x # x 
The last session of the present: Parlianicnt opened on 


Tuesday, and, as had been expected. the 


King’s Speech 
provided only a short programme because the immense 
Bill for reforming local government wiil take up most 
of the time. We notice with satisfaction that in the 
paragraphs referring to foreign policy the question of 
evacuating the Rhineland was given more emphasis than 
it would have received from a mere coupling of it with 
the related problem of reparations. This cmyphasis was 
confirmed afterwards by Lord Salisbury’s speech which 
The Speech, in dealing 
with unemployment, announced the Government's inten- 
~ to make a suecess of 


For our part, 


we shall mention in its place. 
tion of taking “ energetic steps 
industrial 
we attach as much importance to a reduction of trans- 
atlantic help, 
The cost to emigrants of assisted passages ought to be 


transferenee and migration. 


fares as to almost any other form of 
lowered appreciably, and we are particularly anxious te 
see Mr. Egan’s ideal realized of a £10 unassisted fare. 
We are confident that if the * Ten pound ticket to Can- 
ada” were widely advertised and talked about many 
thousands of young men with a proper spirit of adventure 
would turn their faces to the West. 
wt x 

After the Address had been moved and seconded Mr. 
MacDonald, disregarding the long-established precedent 
for confining the discussion on the opening day of Parlia- 
ment to general principles, tried to provoke a debate on 
foreign policy by strongly censuring the Government 
for having said one thing in the King’s Speech and having 
Mr. MacDonald did, of 
course, discuss domestic affairs, but foreign policy was 


in practice done quite another. 


dominating his mind, and it was upon this subject that 
he wanted an immediate answer from the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Baldwin had no idea of consenting. He pointed out 
that ameudments to the Address would be moved in due 
course. He would then answer Mr. MacDona!d’s criti- 


cisms in detail. He very reasonably said that the case 
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against the foreign policy of the Government had not been 
heard from Mr. Lloyd George, and that it would be 
discourteous to the Liberal Party to take Mr. MacDonald’s 


criticism as the only word. 
* “ * * 


Mr. MacDonald was very angry at this treatment, and 
Mr. Snowden a little later moved the adjournment of the 
debate. Mr. Baldwin calmly accepted the motion, and 
thus the first day’s discussion came to an untimely end 
before six o'clock. The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian gives a curious explanation of Mr. 
MacDonald's conduct. He suggests that Mr. MacDonald 
was determined to get in his criticism on foreign policy 
somehow and saw his only chance on Tuesday, as the 
Labour Party (apparently against his wishes) had decided 
that the Labour amendment should deal with unemploy- 
ment. In brief, Mr. MacDonald wanted to divert the 
first day’s discussion from its normal course for his own 
purpose and then speak on unemployment as mover of 
the Labour amendment later. This, as the correspondent 
says, would have ‘* got the Liberal Party out of both 
subjects.” The Liberals were no doubt grateful to Mr. 
Baldwin for the line he took. 

* * * * 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Salisbury, 
unlike Mr. Baldwin, made some remarks on foreign policy. 
In regard to the Rhineland he made an important state- 
ment, which we must quote :— 

“The noble lord asked me whether reparations were conditional 
upon the evacuation of the Rhine. It is perfectly true that, as a 
matter of practical politics, there is a certain connexion between 
the two, but so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned we 
have always been in favour of the evacuation of the Rhine, and very 
anxious to persuade the French Government to go forward in that 
direction. We reserve, of course. to ourselves the right to push 
forward that policy, even independently of reparations, if it should 
seem the proper course to pursue.” 

The Government apparently recognize that the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland is one of the first proofs which we 
‘an give that we intend to act fully in the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact. Lord Salisbury’s statement is in advance 
of anything that has yet been said on this subject, and 
is most welcome. 

* * * * 

Lord Salisbury also threw out an interesting statement 
on safeguarding that may be worth remembering if the 
controversy grows :— 

* As regarded safeguarding, the Government were not dissatisfied 
with the results of that policy so far as it had gone, but they were 
not prepared to extend it in the direction of safeguarding iron and 
steel. The Government were opposed to Pretection, and especially 
to the policy of the taxation of food.” 

« * ok * 

On Wednesday in the House of Lords, Lord Cushendun 
reviewed at length the history of the Anglo-French 
eompromise. He disposed of all the absurd stories 
that there was a pooling of the British and French 
Navies and an attempt to form a new concentration 
against other Powers. The compromise had failed, 
though its intentions had been good, and it left behind 
it no commitments whatever. Lord Cushendun plainly 
gave the House to understand that the concession about 
the French reserves does not survive the death of the 
compromise. His own opinion is that the conscript 
nations will not give up conscription, but that is only 
an opinion. Lord Grey of Fallodon accepted Lord 
Cushendun’s explanation, but added the useful suggestion 
that a special statement, embodying the facts as given 
by Lord Cushendun, should be communicated to the 


American and lialian Governments. 
% * * % 


M. Poincaré’s Government of National Union fell on 
Tuesday, and Englishmen will probably have mixed 
feelings at the news. On the one hand, being conscious 
of M. Poincaré’s magnificent work in reconstructing 


French finances, they will dread the dangers to Freaice 


if his work eannot be continued; on the other Jind 
they will see welcome signs in the revolt of the Radics. 
who think that M. Poinearé is spending too much on thy 
Army. It was wound: rrul that M. Potnearc Was at ty 
hold his ill-asserted Coalition together for more th VO 
years. Nothing but the public seuse that he 
only man who could save France financially could 
enabled him to do it. That sense is not so strony as jf 
was, and the Radicaul-Secialist Ministers in the G: 
ment (whose ringleader wa; M. Herriot) disagreed 
M. Poincaré not only about the concessions to the © 
but about the Army Estimates. 
« ‘k “ 

Last Sunday the Radical-Socialist Party met at .\) 
All the four Radical-Socialist members of the ©: 
were present —M. Herriot, M. Sarraut, M. Queuille aid 
M. Perrier. There was much criticisia of the © rie 
ment, but before the Cenference ended the Ministers 
returned to Paris convinced that there need be no split 
This was M. Caillaus’s oppertunity. Ie and M. | 
dier, the leader of the Party, engineered a revolt d 
earried a motion that it was impossible for the Part 
longer to be represented in’ the Cabinet. The 
Ministers, of course, felt compelled to resign, a: MI. 
Poincaré immediately acted upon his frequentiy re od 


statement that upon a singte resignation he would 


resign. The President, is making the usmal ine: 
before inviting anvone to fornia new Ministry. 
, tS a % ci j 
General Hertzog, Prime Minister of South Africa 3 
resigned and has reconstructed his Cabinet. This is 
result of an acute difference wiih Mr. Madcles 


Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. Resignation . 


apparently his only was of ecttine rid of Mr. May 


who had refused to resien. In direct disobedicen to 


General Hertzog’s instructions Mr. Madeley had rec: 
a deputation from the LC.U. (native trade union) to 
discuss the wages of native postal cmployees. On! 
few days before General Kemp had refused to allow 
1.C.U. to intervene ina dispute between the Depart t 
of Agriculture and its native employees. Thus 2 coi 
of principle was created in the Cabinet. Mr. Mad 
argued that he was merely standing up for trade unionis:n, 
but General Hertzog’s view was that the LC.U. is 
really a trade union, but a kind of political organiz 
by no means confined to manual workers. 
tt it t x 

The general belief in South Africa is that the Prin 
Minister, heartily desiring to get rid of Mr. Madeley, 
deliberately used a slight) insubordination as a 
pretext. Mr. Madeley is in alliance with the National 
Council faction of the Labour movement, and is there! 
in opposition to Colonel Creswell. As a Socialist 
may be credited with sincere opinions on the Labour 
question. More will be heard of this matter, as 
Nationalists have long been anxious (as the Times cor- 
respondent says) to make the native question an election 
issue. Mr. Madeley has given them an opportuiity. 
On Tuesday General Hertzog formed a new Cabinct. 
All the old Ministers returned with the exception of Mr. 
Madeley. Mr. Madeley’s place is taken by Mr. II. \V. 
Sampson, who is a follower of Colonel Creswell. ‘This 
appointment seems to make the split in the Labour 
Party irreparable; the Nationalists are definitely 
breaking away from the National Council faction, ‘T/ic 
Government has been steadied by the reconstruction, aud 
a dissolution is less likely than it was, 

* t * * 

On November 3rd, Sir William Clark was weleomed by 

the Dominion Government of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie 


ga. 


amu ane ae on 
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King emphasized the significance of the appointment of 
the first British High Commissioner to Canada, and said 
it was a most important step in effective co-operation 
between the British and Canadian Governments. Sir 
William Clark made an admirable reply, in which he 
pointed out that we heave evolved “a philosophy of 
Empire which places our Commonwealth in a wholly 
different category from the great political aggregations 
ol the past. 


essential aim.” 


Liberty is its fundamental principle, its 
a ca a * 


The results of the Borough Elections which were held 
on Thursday, November Ist, may or may not be an index 
to the General Election, but they are at least a lesson to 
Unionists to take heed and throw off Icthargy. It has 
often been said that Parliamentary elections reverse the 
tendencies of Municipal elections. This may become less 
tius in future, as the municipalities unfortunately, but 
inevitably, are being permanently organized on political 
lincs. The Socialists have made the municipalities their 
nursery and training ground, and men of other political 
Where 
the anti-Socialists had prepared the municipal ground care- 
fully they did not fare badly last week. The general 
indifference of the electors, however, was proved by the 


complexion are bound to follow suit or to suffer. 


smallness of the poll. In London, for instance, only 
35 per cent. of the electorate voted, as compared with 42 
per cent, three years ago. 

* x * * 

As the result of the London Borough elections the con- 
trol of two of the twenty-eight Councils changed hands. 
In Finsbury Labour gained a small majority. In Bethnal 
The Bethnal Green 


election was, indeed, by far the most remarkable in Lon- 


Green the new majority was Liberal. 
J ’ 


don. Nine Socialists, cight Communists and one Munici- 
pal Reformer were turned out by the Liberals who 
captured the whole Council. There are now no Com- 
munists left in the London Borough Councils. Outside 
London Labour won many seats, but their gains affected 
the control of only one Council — Swindon. The Labour 
majority was retained in Barnsley, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Leigh, Merthyr Tydlil, St. I[elens, Sheffield, Swansea, 
West Ham and Wigan. Labour and Liberal candidates 
made great play with the Government rating scheme, 
pretending to prove that rates would be raised every- 
where for the ordinary ratepayer. The moral seems to 
be that the Government should apply themselves imme- 
diately to a simple exposition of the method of relieving 
industry. 
a * * 

Lord Bledisloe has written an admirable letter to the 
Times on the plight of British farming in support of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s * Oxfordshire ~ proposal advo- 
cating the co-operation of the three political parties and 
the calling of a National Conference. Lord Bledisloe 
recalls the fact that four years ago he appealed to the 
three political parties to mect round a table and agree 
upon a common policy. We wish it were possible, and 
we cannot see why it should not be. It is useless for 
any party to talk about * security of tenure” for the 
farmers when he knows that, whatever policy may be 
adopted by one party, that policy will be the sport of 
the next. Confidence is as important as credit to the 


farmer. 
x * % a 


The University of St. Andrew's has done honour to 
itself by honouring Sir Wilfrid Grenfell, whom it has 
elected as Lord Rector in succession to Dr. Nansen. 
Sir Wilfrid’s name is held in the highest esteem, not only 
in this country, but in all parts of the North American 
Continent. In the American Universities from which 


Sir Wilfrid draws so many of his voluntary helpers for his 
work on the Labrador Coast his name is synonymous with 
a brave Christianity and a life of service. ; 
i * * = 

We regret to record the death of Lord Carnock, a very 
distinguished diplomat, whose work was done under 
conditions which have been superseded by the League. 
When Europe kept itself safe by balances of power no 
Englishman was more skilful and yct more honourably 
straightforward than Lord Carnock in planning the 
adjustments which were continually necessary. His 
chief services were in Russia, where he countered the 
persistent persuasions and insinuations which the German 
Emperor directed towards his cousin, the Emperor of 
Russia. 
Kimperor of Russia believed in the absolute good faith of 
Great Britain in 1914. 
that the British Government did not face Germany in 
the last days of July, 191! with a bold declaration of their 
intentions in the event of her helping Austria to chastize 
Serbia. In his conviction that that was the best way 
of keeping Germany at peace he was whole-heartedly of 
the Evre Crowe school. 


It was largely due to Lord Carnock that the 


Lord Carnock was always sorry 


* * x # 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. L. Courtney 
at the age of seventy-cight. London had known him so 
long as a journalist, as Literary Editor and as a leader- 
writer of the Daily Telegraph, and as Editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review that it had almost forgotten that he had 
been an Oxford don, Nothing seemed more likely at 
one time than that he would spend his lite at Oxford 
lecturing on Plato and the English philosophers. His 
eye, however, was always roaming bevond the horizon 
of Oxford, 


sign of the non-academic, or ouly partly academic, tastes 


Perhaps his intense interest in acting was a 


which were later to decide his career. Those who knew 
him best at all events were least surprised when he gave 
up Oxford for London. He was more unconventional 
in his habits than in his literary judgments, but though 
he seemed to be * safe ~ he was actually ready to weleome 
what was new and strange. He was an accomplished 
guide and a generous encourager to his contributors. 
% He * a 

Mr. Churchill has had an entertaining dispute with 
the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers. 
When he was recently laying bricks at his house in 
the country he was invited to become a member of the 
Union. He heartily accepted the invitation, signed the 
necessary papers and received in return a card of mem- 
bership signed by the President and with everything 
handsome about it. Then other unions raised objections. 
Mr. Churchill, they said, was ineligible. Mr. Churchill's 
union became alarmed by the criticisms and requested 
him to withdraw, suggesting that his membership was 
really a joke. This was Mr. Churchill's opening. 
With magnificent solemnity he retorted that no trade 
unionist should be compelled to withdraw from his 
union because of his political opinions. He must * refuse 
to accept expulsion.” On the whole we gather that the 
invitation to Mr. Churchill if not a joke was at all events 
not more serious than a graceful compliment. As the 
laugh is entirely on Mr. Churchill's side we think he would 
spoil his joke if he so to say laboured it. 

* ** 2 * 

Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1011x.d.: on Wednesday weck 10i!x.d. : a year ago 100(}x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 
Wednesday week 88}; a year ago 85{x.d. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday weck 


T7% 3 a vear ago 75%. 
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The New President 


M* HOOVER’S overwhelming victory in the 
m\ American Presidential Election shows how little 
cause there was for the eleventh hour alarm of the 
Republican Party. Those whom the event has made 
wise are no doubt pointing out now that the Republican 
position was always as safe as houses. Nevertheless, 
there was alarm among the Republicans, and the reason 
for it was very interesting. The oozing away of confidence 
was due to the fact that as there were no strong dividing 
issues between the two Parties the battle had become 
a conflict of personalities. And who can reckon up 
the value in votes of a personality ? 

It may be said that although no political issue reecived 
strong ollicial emphasis there were as a matter of fact 
many dividing issues of importance. That, of course, 
is true: even though the Democrats had accepted the 
Tariff the Prohibition question must have transferred 
many votes from the Democrat to the Republican, and 
then there was the significant religious controversy. As 
it turned out, the anti-Roman feeling of a predominantly 
Protestant country had a vast influence on the voting. 
This could not have been exactly foreseen in advance, 
particularly as Mr. Hoover, to his great credit, did all 
that he could to quench the slanderous intolerance of 
the “whispering campaign.” Probably the election 
will leave behind it a religious question. 

About one American in six or seven is «a Roman 
Catholic. In a total electorate of about forty-three 
millions the Roman Catholics amount to a large number 
and ihey are entitled to be told whether they are to be 
ruled out from the highest office, and perhaps from other 
ollices, on the ground that the Roman Catholie faith 
requires a man to divide his allegiance between his 
country and the Pope. The new President might be 


well advised if he appointed a Roman Catholic to some 
important position. He is strong enough to do that 
and it would be an excellent thing for American life 
that the unprecedented religious bitterness of the last 
few months should be brought to an end. 

“ Nobody,” said the witty Governor of Maryland, 
“is voting for Hoover. Everybody is voting for or 
against Smith.” But now that Mr. Smith’s engaving 
personality has utterly failed to win the day it is seen 
how powerful is the spell that an era of vast prosperity 
has laid upon the American voter. It has become almost 
a superstition. “Do nothing to upset the run of wood 
luck. The Republicans built up the prosperity. We 
must keep our Republican mascot.” One of the creat 
advantages of a smashing majority is that it cercates 
confidence by removing the possibility of recrimination 
and intrigue. We sincerely wish good fortune to the 
President and to the great country under his rule. Mr. 
Hfoover has a considerable knowledge of Europe from 
personal experience, and no European is likely to forget 
his relief work in the War. He is, we believe, a convinced 
friend of English-speaking co-operation. We look to 
him unquestioningly to work for disarmament and the 
peace of the world, 

One other hope we may venture to express. Politics 
receives too few men of business, who are the best A: 
can type. Mr. Hoover is himself a great industrialist. 
The cant argument that business men, just besause {hey 
are business men. could teach politicians the art of ruling 
is ridiculous. Politics is, or ought to be, a profession by 
itself, requiring a life-time of study. Mr. Hoover could 
do no greeter service to his country than to try to build 
up a tradition that none of the great business brain. of 
America is too good for the TLouse of Repre sentative 


The Task of the Session 


( NE of the most familiar political arts is that of a 

Prime Minister who so arranges the last session 
of a Parliament as to spread ground-bait in the constitu- 
encies. Most students of polities will be able to reeall 
examples of this art, some of them, perhaps, of a morality 
that does not bear close inspection. What strikes us at 
once when we reflect upon the material which Mr. Baldwin 
has provided for the last se¢on of this Parliament is 
that he has done what he thought to be right with no 
reference to its clectoral attractiveness. 

We hope that this fact will be counted to him for 
rightcousness, as it ecrtainly ought to be. There is always 
the danger, however, that less scrupulous political 
leaders may commend themselves by promises which 
they can have little hope of redeeming. If Mr. Baldwin 
had been a mere manipulator he would have saved up 
the scheme of de-rating industry and agriculture till the 
eve of the General Election. As it is, the General Election 
will come upon the country immediately after the most 
controversial, most tedious and least attractive parts 
of the derating scheme have been occupying the attention 
of Parliament. There was certainly attractiveness in 
the offer to relieve industry from the millstone that was 
threatening to sink it to the bottom of the sea, but that 
will be little more than a memory by next summer. What 
will be fresh in men’s minds will be the complicated and, 
as the public may think, rather boring details of local 
government reform. We honour Mr. Baldwin for thinking 
of the natienal need first and of Party advantage second. 
If the electors show good sense they, too, will honour 


him. Tle proved himself equally scrupulous when 
gave women the vote at the same age as men wil! 
condescending to any of those suggested modificat 
by which he might have fulfilled his promise in the tet 
without fulfilling it in the spirit. The political risk 
his Party did not deflect him. He tilled the land 
sowed the seed, although his lease of the land was dray 

to an end, without asking himself whe might reap 
harvest. 

Under the latest Parliamentary arrangement the now 
session begins in the autumn, and most of the present 
session will be taken up with the huge Bill of 110 clatses 
which will make the financial adjustments and provid 
the local government reforms involved in the derating 
scheme of the Budget. The Budget has already opened 
fresh sources of revenue in order to compensate the local 
authorities who will be deprived of a considerable part 
of their money when the derating of industry takes 
effect. The discrimination between the industries which 
are to be relieved of three-quarters of their rates and thos: 
which are not to be relieved has already been made. Tl 
local government reforms which are an essential part of 
the rating scheme, since the reformed rates must be 
distributed over much larger areas than before, have ye! 
to come. This is the task of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
It could not possibly be in abler hands, and it may fairly 
be added that Mr. Chamberlain is fortunate in his en- 
thusiastic and capable lieutenant, Sir Kingsley Wood. 

Local authorities would not be local authorities if they 
did not fight for their rights, or for what they consider 
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their rights. Directly the White Paper containing the 
general scheme of local government reform had been 
circulated, the societies which are the intellectual cus- 
todians of local government set to work to criticize and 
to prepare, where necessary, to resist. The Executive 
Council of the County Councils’ Association, the Municipal 
Authorities’ Association, the Urban and Rural Councils’ 
Association, and the Association of Poor Law Unions 
have all had their say. Let us consider first of all the 
objection to the indispensable proposal (as we regard it) 
that the Poor Law Guardians should be abolished. We 
have a deep respect for a great deal of the work that has 
been done for more than a hundred vears by the Guardians, 
and we should think it a calamity if the services of such 
persons as have been Guardians (in rural arcas in par- 
ticular) should be lost to the nation. 

But the logic of the facts which point to the extinction 
of the Guardians is invincible. In modern circumstances 
the system of Poor Law Administration is extravagant, 
The burden must be distributed over much wider areas in 
order that distressed districts may be helped by the more 
prosperous, Mr. Chamberlain's Bill rightly provides 
for supplying Poor Law funds on a county basis. The 
County Councils must therefore be responsible. The 
work of the Poor Law, by a sequence that is inevitable, 
hecomes part and parcel of the burden of the County 
Councils. The County Councils, however, will make a 
vast mistake if they do not eall in the aid of these publie- 
spirited people who have voluntarily devoted a large 
part of their time to making the inquiries that are indis- 
pensable if Poor Law money is to be used economically, 
and so as to help recipients to help themselves. Very 


The 


FAV many friends of Mr. A. B. Houghton, United 
| States Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
have learnt with regret of his resignation owing to his 
nomination as a candidate for the United States Senate. 
Less than four vears ago when President Coolidge 
appointed Mr. Houghton to the London Embassy we 
described him as “a new kind of ambassador,” and we 
said that few of his predecessors in office were better 
litted for the post. 

During his four vears in London we have had many 
opportunities of gauging Mr. Tloughton’s work, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that none of his  pre- 
decessors has rendered more valuable service to the 
cause of English-speaking co-operation, often at times 
of no little difliculty and of considerable diplomatic 
tension. Mr. Houghton was not a ereat orator nor had 
he the social charm of several of these who preecded 
him at the London Embassy. His talents Jay in other 
directions and he exerted his influence behind the scenes, 
but his influence was a very real one. Mr. Ifoughton 
was a student, an economist, and a successful business 
ian in one, a not very usual combination. As a young 
man he had spent several vears at Gottingen and Paris 
after leaving Harvard, and the knowledge he then gained 
of European affairs was never forgotten. But Mr. 
Ifoughton was also avery successful business man, 
and the great glass factory at Corning, New York, is a 
monument to his business acumen and energy. 

Mr. Houghton probably thought that some former 
United States ambassadors to Great Britain had done 
too much public speaking in this country and on occasions 
had indulged in too frequent post-prandial orations 
of the ** hands-across-the-sea ” and ** blood is thicker than 
water” type. Certain it is he spoke in public but rarely, 
and he usually confined himself to current economic and 








few people will regret the disappearance of the Guardians 
in depressed urban districts like Poplar and West Ham. 
There the Guardians were voted into office by people who 
were the potential beneficiaries from the Board which 
they elected. There will be no possibility of such a direct 
and corrupt motive under Mr. Churchill's scheme. 

As regards the financial criticisms of the scheme, 
objections have been raiscd to both the substitution of 
block grants for the present percentage grants and the 
amount of “new money” promised by the Exchequer 
on the ground that this is quite insufficient to compensate 
the local authorities for loss of revenue. It must be 
admitted that local authorities of all shades of political 
opinion have joined in the protests. At present local 
services—apart from education and the police — receive 
a grant equal to the amount of their expenditure. But 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes that in future there shall be a 
pool out of which the various services will be financed 
according to their * needs.” The principle of the block 
grant is obviously more cconomical than the principle 
of the percentage grant. The new money from the 
Exchequer will amount to £5,000,000 for England and 
Wales. Scotland is omitted from this scheme because 
the reforms there will be more extensive than in England 
and Wales. <A separate Bill will be necessary. 

Although we greatly prefer the block grant to the 
percentage grant we sce that there is a considerable danger 
of checking new and rapidly growing services. It is 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain may be able to continue 
percentage grants in a few exceptional cases —in matters 
of public health, for instance, where the need cannot be 
accurately predicted but must be satisfied when it occurs, 











American Ambassador 


political problems affecting our two countries and present- 
day Europe, and when he spoke there was much * horse 
sense’ in his remarks. Mr. Houghton exercised his 
influence by other means, in the privacy of his study at 
the American Embassy or at private dinner and lunch 
parties. There he would speak out his mind frecly. We 
believe that many of the mistakes which have been 
made in our handling of British-American relations would 
have been avoided if his advice had always been sought. 

No one cared more than Mr. Houghton did for English- 
speaking co-operation, and we are sure that no one will 
continue to work more whole-heartedly for it than he 
will in his own country. But there is another reason 
why we should pay our tribute to him. Few public men 
have played a more trre.tant part in building the 
new Europe than the retiring United States ambassador. 
Mr. Houghton went to Germany in 1922 at a time when 
his country was unpopular and when German public 
opinion was in a suspicious and sensitive state. The 
spade-work of Mr. Houghton largely paved the way for 
the Dawes Scheme and for Locarno. 

It must be a matter of genuine regret to him that he 
leaves us when oflicial British-American relations are 
perhaps not quite as cordial as they were at the time of 
his coming—a result for which he certainly is not to 
blame. When British-American Naval questions, in- 
cluding such contentious matters as the freedom of the 
seas and the blockade, come to be discussed in the near 
future, as discussed they must be, he will no doubt have 
many opportunities of interpreting the British position 
to his fellow-countrymen and of serving the cause to 
which he is so devoted. Mr. Houghton is a realist, 
not a sentimentalist, though he has plenty of sentiment 
for the things he cares about—it is for that reason that 
his words carry so much weight, 
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Unemployment.—IV 


FWNHE process of rationalization will take a long time 

and will not be easy. It will be helped by the de-rating 
proposals of the Government, but that is not enough ; 
it will require financing. This is the third of the three 
measures that I mentioned for dealing with unemploy- 
ment; it is a matter for the banks. I have full faith in 
the English bankers and believe that their conservatism 
has been a great stand-by in these troublous times. 
It is one of the principal reasons why we have come 
through without disaster and with unimpaired credit. 
They understand their own business thoroughly. I do 
not know their relations with industrial concerns and am 
unable to say whether it is true, as it has been said, that 
whenever trade scemed to be reviving credit was shut 
down and the movement stopped; but it seems to be 
extremely unlikely and at variance with the flourishing 
state of trade in many branches. It is more probable that 
credit has been given where it was due and shut down for 
the opposite reason. Nor do I pretend to understand 
currency. Indeed I doubt if anybody does or can under- 
stand it altogether. When one contemplates the mistakes 
made about it in the past and the present, one may well 
doubt. Look at the the 
opinion, the advice about the gold standard, about 
deflation and inflation, the unexpected results of a 
particular choice, the falsified predictions, the suggestions 
for a fluctuating currency not based on the gold standard, 
and so on. These things could not be if there were 
anything approaching to scientific certainty about it. 
The Germans did not understand what they were doing 
when they embarked on the policy of inflation which led 
them down the hill inevitably to a financial abyss. Yet 
they are able men, and had no doubt good arguments in 
favour of inflation. That is just the trouble. There are 
always good arguments for any given course with currency, 
It is not so many vears since 


uncertainties, 


because certainty is lacking. 
a tremendous controversy arose 2bout bi-metallism, and 
I remember a very clever man saying, “ I think I am a 
bi-metallist, when I can remember the arguments.” 

In this state of uncertainty, then, I hesitate to say 
much about a matter which I do not understand ; but 
I am certain of one thing, which is that no juggling with 
the currency will get us out of our difliculties. We have 
the gold standard and must stick to it; but not too 
rigidly. It is possible to be too conservative in finance, 
as in other things; and I am not sure that our bankers 
are not too conservative. Rationalization will need a 
great effort and the command of abundant credit ; 
otherwise it will go flat. The Germans got their capital 
largely from America; but we need not do that, if the 
banks realize the situation and understand that we are 
on the eve of a great transformation in industry, which 
will result in increasing productivity. I have dealt with 
it from the point of view of unemployment, but it will 
go far beyond that. It is leading to international com- 
bination, which will affect the question of tariffs and 
tend to freer trade. Tariffs are a sign of economic weak- 
ness in proportion to their height. What the nations 
really need is to trade with each other, more or less ; 
and trade, like everything else, goes better the freer it is, 
The time is coming when the tariffs, which nations have 
built up against each other in the consciousness of weak- 
ness, will be lowered, as the several countries become 
stronger, more assured and the preposterous fear of a 
renewal of the War (real war) fades from their minds. I 
‘all the fear preposterous because the only country which 
is in a financial position to contemplate beginning it all 


over again is the United States. To the others the 


differences of 


mere suggestion is ludicrous. ‘They would fight to repel 
an attack, but who thinks of attacking? The fear will 
fade and tariff walls will be lowered, and to this develop- 
ment the rationalization of British industry is a ste), 

These are its larger implications, and I do not expect 
everyone to agree with them. But taking it on the lower 
level of national unemployment, it is surely in the centre 
of the stage. A real revival must be the work of industry 
itself, and this is the way. It may 
un-English, but what is English ? 
own way and led the world so long, that we have quite 
forgotten the times in the past when we have frankly 
imitated other Yet we were English then, 
Now other nations have taken the lead again and we are 
imitators. 
industrialists have been going to America and to Germ 
to learn what they can. What is happening now is that 
things have come to a crisis, in which we must follow the 
foreign example on a large seale or be left hopeless! 
behind. It is not only in America and Germany that 
rationalization is going on. They are merely the greatest 
examples; but the movement is proceeding in 
France, Belgium, and elsewhere. 
trialism has been definitely opened. 

In thus insisting on the action of industry itself for the 
ultimate solution of the problem I by no means intend to 
belittle the other measures for the more inmmediate relict 
of the unemployed, whether taken by the Governmen! 
by private enterprise. Everything helps, from de-rating 
down to the sale of quilts worked by miners’ wives aud 
Indeed these minor efforts will becom 


be denounced ay 
We have gone our 


nations. 


It has been going on for vears, during which 


same 
A new phase of indtis- 


daughters, Pore 
necessary under the influence of rationalization, which 
will tend in the first instance to the increase of displa 

ment, at least among miners. They will want all 1) 
help they can get, not only in the coming winter | 
afterwards. That they will eventually be 
either in mining or in some other trade through 


, I 
reabsor! 


general expansion of industry, we have the evidenc 
Germany to prove. But meanwhile they will be suffer: 
and in need of every assistance that can be given. Eve 
thing that lightens the local burden, whether by finding 
alternative employment on the spot, by emigration. 
transferring men to work elsewhere, by relief works © 
philanthropy, will help. Nothing, however small, is to 
be despised. It appears that schemes of relief work by 
local authorities have fallen off. The last report of Lord 
St. David's Committee, which covers the year ending 
last June, shows that only twenty-cight new schemes were 
approved for a grant, of the total value of £379,000. 
These schemes have been greatly reduced since 1925-26. 
During the seven and a half years they have been 
operation they represent an aggregate of eighty-lo 
millions, devoted to the most diverse useful purpos 
of which the chief are roads and footpaths, twenty-th: 
millions ; sewers and sewage disposal, seventeen aid 
half millions; docks, harbours. and quays, eleven millions: 
water, eight and a quarter millions ; 
millions ; 
Eighty-four millions, to 
quarter millions must be added for public utility co 


electricity, seven 
parks and recreation grounds, five milli 
which 


another three ani 


panies (chiefly gas works and docks), is a very respecta!! 
4 


sum; but it seems a pity that these schemes shou 
dwindle just now. They afford only temporary relic! 
but can they not be revived? Building plans, on U 
contrary, have gone up in England; according to retu 
from 140 local authorities, the estimated cost of plans 
passed during the third quarter of this year exceeded the 
figure for last year by over two millions; and it 
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noticeable that apart from houses, which show an increase 
of over a million, the largest rise is for factories and 
workshops. 

In conclusion, a word about the number of unemployed 
and the dole—so-called by its recipients. The dole is 
necessary according to modern ideas, although it is so 
recent. I have nothing to say against it in general; 
nor do I doubt that it is properly used among the really 
distressed industrial population. But at the same time 
there is a great temptation to misuse it. I know from my 
own limited experience that it is misused, especially by 
young men, to whom employment is irksome and who use 
it simply as a means of obtaining the dole, which enables 
them to spend their time more agreeably in idling, 
kicking a football about and motor-cycling. A table in 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette reveals the temptation, 
if it also reveals the vigilance of the insurance oflicers. 
It is a table of disallowances for various reasons, of which 
by far the most important is “* not genuinely seeking work.” 
In the two months July 10th to September 10th, the total 


: ine Report of ~The Consultative Committee on 

Books in Public Elementary Schools,” forms the 
subject of a very suggestive article in Tuesday's Times. 

Certain salient recommendations stand out in the 
Report. Reading ought to count for much more than it 
does in a child’s education. There should be many more 
books than there are in every clementary school. To a 
very great extent the Public Libraries at least in towns 
might make up for this deficiency. How to use a public 
library should be part, of every town child’s training. 
They should be taken by their teachers into such libraries, 
the system of classification of the books should be 
explained to them, and the methods of obtaining them on 
loan or for reference. Any child over eleven should 
know how to “ look up ” any subject in an encyclopaedia. 
In rural areas it is very desirable that sets of books 
should be circulated from school to school, and in every 
school if possible a room should be set aside in which 
children may read quietly out of school hours, under 
authority. In some public libraries such space for child- 
readers is, we gather, already allotted. The school 
books which a child is constantly using should be regarded 
as his own, during school hours, and after the age of eleven 
he should be encouraged to take them home if he wishes. 

But if all is done that can be done to give children 
opportunity of reading the question still remains, what 
should they read and what wil! they read ? Is it possible 
to give to every child some knowledge of English literature 
as a whole, and some love of it? We should say No, 
but the nation owes it to every one of its children an 
opportunity of claiming this great delight. 

{It is becoming more and more important that some 
members of every class should take pleasure in their 
own language. In spite of all that nearly a century of 
education has done for us, our vocabulary would seem 
to be getting smaller. Primary education apparently 
supplies a boy or a girl with a very limited number of 
words. Thought must be greatly restricted by this 
restriction of its vehicle, though much actual information 
may be, and is conveyed over these narrow lines. Without 
doubt the cinemas are in great measure responsible for 
these facts. It has been, we think, proved, that in 
many directions they sharpen children’s powers both of 
observation and concentration, but they silence them 
and turn them away from literature. At very best, the 
cinema habit in children is the sacrifice of one art to 
another, where both are infinitely precious, 


What Should Children Read? 





disallowances were 80,475, of which 32,820 came under 
the cause just mentioned. There were, in addition, 
8,361 cases of “ employment lost through misconduct,” 
and 12,001 cases of “ employment left voluntarily with- 
out just cause.” A certain mumber of cases were heard 
in courts of referees, Who recommended that the allowance 
should be given in 11,452 cases out of a total of 32,910, 
leaving 21,450 disallowed. The number’ of cases 
submitted to an umpire was too small to make much 
difference. I submit that these figures, showing over 
69,000 disallowances in two months, reveal a high degree 
of demoralization. And how many others escape dis- 
qualification altogether ? Apart from the “ hard core ”” 
of 7 per cent. of the unemployed, who consist mainly of 
men over 45, there are the others who are constantly 
changing and going in and out. I cannot but think that 
if the system were somewhat changed the aggregate 
number would be appreciably reduced, 
A. SHADWELL, 
(Concluded.) 





In considering what children should read, it is 
necessary first to ask ourselves what they do read. 
Most modern children’s books are written for the rich; 
they are nearly all alike, and to the thoughtful reviewer 
they make Christmas dreadful. They are all about 
school. Half a dozen plots suflice for the lot of them ; 
there is no play of fancy, no sentiment, in the 
better sense of the word, nothing to excite wonder, 
laughter or worship. If these are what so-called 
* educated ” children like, we should at least endeavour 
to persuade the children coming up from the elemen- 
tary schools to something better. How is it to be 
done ? 

The word anthology occurs again in this Report. 
The writers ask for an anthology of Old Testament 
Scriptures, and lament the inadequacy of the secular 
anthologies suitable for children. Surely it is by means 
of selections only that the love of good literature can 
come to a child. But the selections must be explained 
and systematized, so that they do not seem to their 
little readers to be merely a collection of * pieces.” 
A good teacher could, of course, make explanations in 
class, the child taking notes, but what is wanted is a 
set of books which do not, as it were, fall to pieces as 
soon as the teacher is not there to hold them together, 
and which can be read with pleasure out of school hours. 
It is possible, for instance, to imagine a school book in 
several volumes which would take a boy right through 
the greatest English fiction, beginning, let us say, with 
Stevenson and working backwards. The stories would 
have to be well and simply told, ruthlessly bowdlerized 
but with little comment, and profusely illustrated with 
excerpts. Such books would horrify superior people, 
but what would that matter? They would be simply 
intended to create an appetite for reading, not to produce 
crities. Every child's knowledge must in a sense be 
superficial, but at least, where literature is concerned, 
let him begin work on the top, in the open air which he 
associates with pleasure and play, not down in the 
dark foundations of his subject. The Elizabethans 
should, we think, come as late as possible in the educa- 
tion of the elementary school child. We must face the 
fact that the English of our greatest period is getting 
more and more incomprehensible to the unlearned. 
The Gospels alone stand out in divine simplicity. Acted 
Shakespeare still ‘‘ gets across,” and will continue to 
do so if we can only get children to love letters. If we 
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fail, the greatest treasures of our tongue will soon become 
“ Greek ” to the mass of the people. 

All that we have been suggesting concerns, of course, 
big children, but the seed of literature should be sown 
very early and in rhyme. Children love rhyme exactly 
as they love bright colours and the habit of remem- 
bering jingle leads on to the love of poetry. 


The Last Session 


Q* Tuesday the curtain rose upon the final act of 
the drama of the present Parliament. Labour 
members were in an expansive mood, bubbling with 
ill-concealed but genial excitement. They predict a 
Socialist triumph, if not complete victory, at the election 
next year. Unionists appeared in a mood that well 
became them. Gone was the enormous self-satisfaction 
and complacency of earlier days, and in its place quiet 
resolution reigned. Confidence has succeeded truculence, 
which is the best of omens for the future, and there are 
good grounds for supposing that the hopes of a modest 
victory which are generally entertained on the Govern- 
ment benches will be fulfilled. 

Only the Liberals seemed profoundly subdued and 
depressed. And small wonder. There is no evidence 
of a genuine revival of Liberalism in any part of the 
country. When the proceedings in the House of Commons 
opened, four members “ desired to take their seats ”’— 
two Unionist and two Labour. 

A ery went up from both sides. ‘‘ Where is the Liberal 
revival?” It was a little too pregnant to be quite kind, 
The few occupants of the Liberal benches smiled sheep- 
ishly or pretended they hadn't heard and Mr. Lloyd 
George was fortunately absent. Four years ago I pro- 
phesied in th:se columns that the great fight of this 
Parliament would be between Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
George for the leadership of the Opposition—in the 
widest sense of the term—to the Government. That 
fight is now virtually over, and victory rests with the 
Socialist leader. He is in a position, single-handed, to 
offer formidable and serious combat to the Unionist 
Party all over the country, and if necessary to form an 
alternative administration: and he has shown that he 
appreciates the strength of his position by the scorn 
with which he has treated Liberal overtures, and the 
challenging speech he delivered in the House on Tuesday. 
Very different is the case of Mr. Lloyd George. He may 
poll a considerable number of vates, but all experience 
goes to show that his candidates will not win many 
seats. The best he can hope for is to hold the balance in 
the next House of Commons with gn exiguous band of 
uncertain followers. Even so, if he could obtain a 
footing in the Labour Party, he might «uickly dominate 
them, and lead a cartel des gauches by sheer force of 
personality. But Mr. MacDonald has deliherately and 
deeply committed himsclf and his party to Socialism, 
and he cannot now easily go back on it, even if he wished 
to. Ife it was who recently used the phrase, “ the 
rising tide of Socialism.” It is a phrase which contains 
a truth and a menace. How grave the menace is time 
alone will show. But it may well be that in the politicsl 
convulsions of the next few years, Mr. Lloyd George will 
be compelled to join in the defence of the very foundations 
of our constitution and of our social and economic system, 

I shall deal with the debate on the Address next week. 
But I must mention now the wholly delightful speech 
delivered by the mover of the reply, Major Edmondson. 
He carried out his almost impossible task with the 
greatest skill and acceptance, And the seconder, Mr. 
Jephcott, impressed the House with his transparent 


sincerity. WarciMan, 


ee 


Safeguarding the English 
Countryside 


[* a small room on the first floor of a house in Bedford 

Square there has been gathered together a collectiog 
of pictures that show what is happening to our country- 
side to-day. It has been organized by a number of 
socicties interested in the preservation of the Envlish 
landscape. 

The first series of pictures shows the approaches to 
Leicester (the town where the exhibition originated), 
These are depressing enough, with their views of peirol 
pumps and hoardings and straight white roads. But, 
at any rate, one has got used to the idea of Leicester as 
something ugly. . . . “Leicester ugly? Oh, well, 
naturally. Surely you didn’t expect it to be a beauty 


spot.” Thus the garage owner. But let us turn to other 
places. The socicty has taken two examples of once 
beautiful villages—Kenilworth and Stratford-on-Avon. 
We are shown them as they were 20 or even 10 years 


ago—with their gabled houses and old grey stone walls. 
Then we see them again after the first hoardings have 


made their appearance, and, finally, in their full 
glory—a mass of petrol pumps, vulgar advertise:ments 
and hideous brick villas. This way of presenting well- 
known scenes is peculiarly forcible. It is one thing to be 
shown an ugly hoarding. It is quite another to sce first 
the hoarding, and then, below, what the hoarding has 


hidden from our eyes. 
Another very interesting section is that devoted to the 
destruction of beautiful trees. There is one picture of 


an avenue near Kenilworth—tall, stately trees lining the 
roadside. We are then told that the avenue was sold in 
two halves, and below we sec a picture with the bricf 


commentary, “ What one new owner has done to his sile 
of the avenue,” and the effect is like nothing so mucl as 
the end of a game of “ ninepins.” Then, again we are 
shown photographs of the aftermath of picnics —culimin- 
ating in a glorious mess of tins and papers and cigar: tte 
ends entitled “ After Derby Day.” 

But we are asked to note that “ The aim of the exhib- 
ition is constructive and not merely a Chamber of Horrors,” 


and in accordance with this principle we are shown 
examples of good modern buildings, and ideas which if is 
hoped will be put into practice by landlords and builders. 
There is one excellent example-—that of a modern dairy 
farm. The buildings are not in any way pretentious 
but they have been designed with a view to combining 


ulility with a certain architectural “ neatness,”’ and the 


tall white silo tower, surrounded by clear-cut well- 
proportioned outhouses, forms a group which is a detinite 
addition to the landscape. 

And this brings up another of the society's aims, which 
is to show how buildings should, and can, be made to 
“work in” with the surrounding countryside. Jus! es 
no house in a street should be 
but should be designed with a view to the rest of the sti 
(e.g., The Old Regent Street), so houses in the country 


*rude” to its neighbo 


rs 


should be built in accordance with the landscape. Aw! 
the society would like us also to have our signposts aid 
petrol pumps, and even our hoardings, designed with the 


same end in view. 


Thus in one way and another the exhibitors show us 
what we should make of our countryside and what in 
actual fact we ave making of it. We may pray that 
foreigner visits the exhibition. It is true that the sam 
state of affairs exists in America and most other ~ up- 
to-date” countries. It is even creeping over Japan, 
where, added to all the horrors that we have in England, 
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the countryside is made hideous by mile after mile of 
high tension cables. 

But we in England have a reputation to keep up. 
Every year thousands of Americans come over here to 
sce the beauties of England—the little villages and the old 
grey churches, the green fields sprinkled with buttcrcups, 
the silver streams wending their way through quict 
wooded valleys. Are we proud when we show them 
round ? 

The only reassuring thing about the whole exhibition 
is the fact that a group of people have thought it worth 
while to show the British public what is really happening 
to their country, 


The Civilization of the Future: 
Shall it be Secular or Christian ? 


A7O question more pertinent to the future welfare of 
a humanity can be raised than the question whether 
mins moral growth will be outstripped by his mechanical 
progress. The problem may be put in this way. 
Hitherto European civilization has in some degree at 
least deserved the epithet Christian. In the Middle 
Ages this was partially secured. Great efforts were 
made to effect it by the influence of a central spiritual 
authority. Since the break-up of the Church in the 
sixteenth century the separate nations have, generally 
speaking, professed Christian ideals, however unsuccessful 
they may have been in their attainment. However 
crudely or wrongly men might behave, there was a 
background of religious sanction and moral standard 
which was not seriously questioned, 

In the twentieth century, however, we are faced with 
the growth of a civilization which not only questions, but 
ignores and even defies both these safeguards, and bases 
itself frankly and fearlessly on the twin foundations of 
cash and comfort. In many quarters Christian doctrine 
is written off as having been discredited by the investiga- 
tions of historical criticism and Christian morals dismissed 
as a passing figment of the Victorian age. It is interesting 
to notice that the growth of this secular outlook upon 
life has coincided with the decay of that materialistic 
philosophy which might be supposed to support. it. 
The practice has survived the theory. Indeed, if the 
theory has been discarded, the corresponding practice 
not only survives, but flourishes. What has been gained 
—theoretically—on the swings is being lost——practically 
—on the roundabouts. The old and often entertaining 
ducls in the parks and elsewhere between protagonists of 
Christianity and secularism may be out of date, but the 
battle is now set on a far larger—indeed, a world-wide— 
scale, and the issues at stake involve the peace of the 
world and the destiny of mankind. 

There are features in the struggle which are obvious 
and familiar to every observer. In the casual thought 
of the day—and the decay of the habit of serious 
reflection is one of the gravest elements in the situation — 
it is supposed that, owing to man’s increasing command 
of the forces of nature, ideas of the supernatural, the 
mysterious, the other-worldly, are rapidly being put out 
of court. Coincident with this is the colossal increase in 
almost every land in the standard of comfort. Distance 
is being annihilated. The need for effort is being 
Clininated when the news of the day is brought to one’s 
armehair, when lectures, concerts, and entertainments 
are delivered post free into the drawing-room, when music 
is supplied so regularly and mechanically that the trouble 
of learning to play an instrument or to join in a part-song 


is wholly superfluous. In all this there is nothing of 
necessity unspiritual—it may be much the reverse. But 
this is not all. There are symptoms in our modern life 
which are sinister and disquicting. The situation has 
thus been summarized: ‘ We are facing the pressure of 
economic forces which scem to degrade men into machines, 
of physical conditions so complex as to leave little room 
for religion, of intellectual changes so profound that 
they shake man’s trust in all authorities and all 
sanctions.’ The sex-complex so called is always with us, 
and in some countries, if certain recent books have any 
truth in them at all, it is assuming dangerous shapes. 
The same is true of the gambling craze and_ its 
ever-variegated satisfactions. 

There is, in fact, on all sides a calm and unquestioned 
assumption that in life’s tariff material goods are the real 
property, that religion, like an aptitude for music, is an 
extra which may or may not be cultivated, according to 
taste, and that the Christian standard of morals is more 
to be admired (and not always that) than adopted. In 
the weighty words of the Poct Laureate, “ Vulgarity is 
blindness to values; it is spiritual death.” 

To restore the equilibrium, to reinstate the true valucs, 
to call in the spiritual world to redress the balance of the 
material—this is the task with which Christianity is 
confronted, and I do not doubt that as in the past, so in 
the future, it will be bravely faced, and, in some measure 
at least, accomplished. And this in spite of the handicap 
which comes from the mental climate of the moment, in 
which all authority is discounted and all conventions are 
under suspicion. 

Nevertheless, the outlook is far from discouraging. 
Youth (so often criticized and criticizing) is searching for 
Reality, and when that search is sincere God is not far 
off. The Student Christian Movement—now a_ world- 
wide organization—has a tale to tell about this. There 
is a profound respect for experience, for the authority of 
the men who can say, * We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen.” There is a new community- 
conscience growing in the world, as evidenced by the 
movements towards peace, and not least among them 
the League of Nations. Not least is the fact that 
education, in this country at least, is tending to concern 
itself more and more with the things of the spirit. In 
the Church, too—and I use that word in its largest sense 
—great efforts arc being made to close the disunited ranks, 
to put forth a doctrine of God more in accordance with 
the teaching of Christ, to make it plain that nothing is 
secular except sin, to proclaim Christ’s sovereignty over 
all life in its every phase and department. But the 
situation is critical and calls for the sympathy and 
co-operation of all who believe in the greatness and 
destiny of man. 

That such sympathy will be abundantly forthcoming 
from the Spectator, to whom I offer my sincere and 
respectful congratulations on attaining its centenary, 
no one can doubt who has followed and valued its 
output during the last hundred years. 

THEODORE WINTON. 


mnt 











Owing to the great demand for the Centenary number 
of the Svecraror, of which 35,000 copies were sold 
as soon as published, we vegret that many persons 
have been unable to buy copies. We have ordered a 
reprint of this issue, and copies are now obtainable at 
all Newsagents, or direct from the Srecraror Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (9d. 
in stamps should be enclosed to cover cost and postage 
for all postal copies.) 
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“Oh, to be in England...” 


[This is the second of Mr. Benson's articles on Browning.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 


T was a thrilling moment for that excitable young 
family when they were told that the great man had 
written to say that he would be “ delighted to accept ” 
and was actually coming to dinner; for the eldest of 
them had lately read a paper about him to a Cambridge 
literary socicty, and another knew “ Saul ” by heart, and 
confidently declared that she would serve “ Paracelsus ° 
as she had served “Saul”; and another, who had lately 
won some athletic competition at school, had bought 
with the money that should have gone to the purchase of 
a silver cup engraved with his name, the six-volumed 
edition of the poct’s works. Already this family had 
literary ambitions ; the epiphany of any author who had 
appeared in print would have been a pleasant event, and 
if they had been given their choice as to which out of all 
living writers should cat at their parents’ table, they 
would have probably plumped for him. 

So he came, and he was voted an immense success. 
He ate and drank so genially; he appeared to be 
thoroughly enjoying himself; he appeared also to be 
genuinely interested in the views and experiences of 
other people. Almost too much so, perhaps; for when 
one impudent creature, greatly daring, asked him what 
he thought of a very charming minor poct of whom the 
family rather approved, he would not directly state his 
verdict. He sipped his port and laughed, and then with 
a confidential air he said, ** Well, some people like carved 
cherry-stones ... The family next day agreed that 
his verdict was ‘* carved cherry-stones,”’ but noted that he 
only said that other people liked them. He scemed, in fact, 
to lay stress on what other people thought. 

These personal characteristics enjoyment, geniality, 
and above all this interest in what other people thought, 
are the chief driving motives of his work. — All that is most 
notable in it describes other people’s points of view 
vividly recorded by himself: he is always presenting to us 
lyrically and dramatically the workings of other minds, 
painters and saints and sinners, abominable 
monks, and tyrants and lovers. The great poet is 
usually strongly subjective; he creates for us a new 
world fashioned out of his own intense and personal 
perceptions, whereas Browning rapturously takes a 
header, so to speak, into the souls of others, whom he 
admires or detests—it makes no difference—and dives 
not into his own deep waters, but into theirs, coming up 
again, breathless, with pearls of great price or monstrous 
reptiles from the unfathomed ooze. Like some magni- 
ficent burglar he forces the safe in ether houses, but not 


poet a 


his own, and throwing open the window proclaims with 
glee what treasures or what horrors he has found. He 
reveals little of himself, except as audience to his own 
announcement, and may safely be described as the least 
egoistic poct who has ever played Pied Piper to the 
world. In his work and his life alike he was the prince 
of optimists, for while the pessimist has two main causes 
for gloom, the first that he and everybody else is alive, 
and the second that he and everybody else will soon be 
dead, Browning always found an intense happiness in 
living, and one, even intenser, in the conviction, often 
and plainly stated, that when he dead he would 
be immeasurably more alive than before. He 
passionately believed, even as he preached, that *t God’s 
in His heaven: alls right with the world.” 

But unrivalled, even perhaps by Shakespeare, as 
was his presentment of dramatic situations, none of 
his many dramas are fine plays, and the reason for this 
is that the processes of thought which result in action 


was 
ever 


— 


concerned him far more than the action itself. In his 
plays he continually defers action in order to probe more 
deeply into motive, and this on the stage is a fatal 
defect. An instance, small in itself, but typical, oceurs 
in the second act of 4 Blot on the Scutcheon, where Mildred 
Tresham falls in a dead faint, and her sister, completely 
disregarding her, addresses a long and subtle argument to 
Austin, defining their position towards the senseless lady, 
This won't do: : 
burnt feather, a glass of water, slappings, loosening of 
strings or buttons was essential: they can argue when 
the poor thing is better. But Browning was always 
apt to think of the stage as his study, to make plain by 
lengthy reasoning situations which were already clear 


drama demands some sort of action, a 


enough for stage purposes. He is supreme as the skilled 
dissector of thought, but not as the showman of action, 
And he dissected lyrically, with passion: the strokes of 
his unerring knife were as beautiful in themselves as the 
oaring of swifts in summer twilights. 

Of that first wed 
himself so genial and kindly and appreciative, there 
remains one moment which is still wholly enigmat ical. 
Rather shyly, and very boyishly (his age 
seventy-five), he asked my father what class of his work 
he liked best. My father instantly replied, “ Your 
lyrics...” And then came the still unsolved surpri 
Browning bounced on his chair, gratified and excited, 
“Lyrics?” he “Pye got deskfuls of them.” 
But forty years have passed since then, and where are 
those desks their Except for 
* Asolando,” which was published on the day of the 
poet’s death, no trace of them has come to light. In 
this sad November of poesy, when dead, joyless paves 
fall from the Press thick as the sapless leaves of autunin, 
they might make spring for us again. “ Oh, to be in 
England ~ if such an April visits it. 


memorable evening when he sh 


being about 


said, 


and where contents ? 


Names that Live On 


—— if by some chanee Mr. Herbert Hoover should 
4 not become the next President of the United 
States he is assured of immortality among the unborn 
astronomers of all the ages to come, for as a token of 
gratitude for the way he distributed relief to the hunger- 
stricken population of Austria the University of Viciuna 
recently gave the name of Hooveria to the new asteroid 
star, No. 932. An asteroid is a small planet that 

not twinkle, and is visible only through a_ telescope. 
Hooveria was the 932nd of this type of heavenly body 
located by astronomers, moving among the fixed sta 
and with orbits lying between those of Mars and Jupiter. 
Another of them has been officially named Vesta 

not, I regret to state, in honour of the admirable Lady 
de Frece. 

The late Lord Oxtord and Asquith was honoured 
the christening of a newly discovered peak near 
South Pole with the name of Mount Asquith (Shack! 
did that), and the naming of what is claimed to b« 
precise the British Emp 
Asquith town. It is an ambitious village near the Cana 
In the United States two villages rece: 


geographical centre of 


city Regina. 1“ 
named Lindbergh have arisen to perpetuate the memory 
America has about thirty places 
Franklins, and 


Presidents 


of the young Colonel. 
called Washington, nearly as many 
some twenty Lincolns. Most of 
had places named after them, 
The late Mr. Pringle, for many years Libera} M.P. for 
North-West Lanarkshire and the Penistone Division o! 
Yorkshire, was the perfecter of a new and 


her 


formidal ic 
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parliamentary procedure now known as “ pringling ’’—a 
rocess of dialectic pin-pricking by a series of disconcert- 
ing questions to speakers, which often upset claborate 
arguments. * Nobody,” Sir John Simon has declared, 
 pringled more persistently or with greater courage or 
with better temper. He slew his adversary as though he 
loved him.” ** Jinking,” 
famous abstention from voting at a momentous session 
of the Free State Parliament on the part of jovial Mr, 
In sporting circles 


it has been suggested, apropos a 


Jinks, Should pass into the language. 
jn India it is there already, signifving the sudden dodging 
ofa wild pig when the hunter is getting close enough to 
spear it. Another M.P. was Samuel 
Plimsoll, who drew the line, and to whom a memorial is to 
Sailormen of 


immortalized 


be erected on the Thames Embankment. 
every clime have indeed cause to be grateful to him for 
putting a stop to the terribly prevalent custom of over- 
oading old cargo ships. 
Whether there was, 
who by getting talked about in the army in consequence 


indeed, once a Tommy Atkins, 


of dropping dead from a wound in the act of delivering a 
dispatch to Wellington, during the Waterloo campaign, 
caused the adoption of his name as a universal nickname 
for the English soldier, is doubtful, despite the widespread 
The War Office library has no evi- 
That unpleasant-looking weapon, 


belief in that legend. 
dence to confirm it. 
the bowie knife, however, was certainly named after a 
real American army Colonel 
who got into a mix-up with some murderous Mexicans, 
and did a lot of damage with that two-edged knife which 
The pistol called 


the “ Derringer is named after the American gunsmith 


oflicer, Bowie, of Texas, 


he had made out of a blacksmith’s file. 


who devised it. 

A vood many people think that the term * banting,” as 
applied to dieting with a view to becoming slimmer, 
mplicd becoming less like a large fowl and more like an 
avile little bantam. But the derivation is from a certain 
William Banting of Kensington, whose name came into 
prominence some 60 vears ago, when he wrote a pamphlet 
praising the thinning treatment evolved by Dr. Harvey, 
We hear 


than we did a few 


consisting chietly of a diet of fish and fruit. 
less nowadays about * Fletcherizing ~ 
years ago, but it is a term that continues to be used as 
meaning the patient mastication of every morsel of food 
before it is swallowed. 

Fashions in hairdressing and clothes and = accessories 
of dress have often been named alter the person intro- 
ducing them. To the present generation some of these 
seem odd ; 


“Alexandra limp” affected, as a mode of walking, half 


for instance, the quite respectfully intended 


a¢cntury ago, by young Society women, because the 
Lady de 
Bathe’s preferences, as the beautiful young actress, Lily 


Princess of Wales had been lame for a time. 


Langtry, led to the once widespread vogue of the 
“Langtry knot” and the * Langtry shoe.” Mme. de 
Pompadour’s style of hairdressing has immortalized her 
tame. In California the * Lindy bob” was recently 
exhibited with pride at a Convention of the State Master 
Barbers. With its unruly wave and little tiger-claw side 
cul it purports, with varying success, to give a young 
Woman a profile 
little beard known as the 
Napoleon IIL. The mackintosh is named after a Mr. 
MacIntosh, who devised and the 
cardigan after the Earl who first wore such a waistcoat. 


resembling Colonel Lindbergh. The 
“imperial? was called after 
that useful garment, 
To tens of thousands of non-highbrow Germans a 
“George Bernhard Shaw” is a threepenny cigar. It isa very 
strong cigar, and on the box is a gaudy picture of the sage 
of Whitehall Court, with a face so red that it appears to 
be blushing at the thought that the English tourist might 


assume that it was his favourite weed. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Shaw is a non-smoker. Cavendish tobacco is 
named after an Elizabethan ancestor of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who discovered how to moisten the stuff with 
molasses and to press it into hard cakes. A brand of 
cigarette widely smoked in the Holy Land is named 
“The Balfour,” in gratitude to the statesman who has 
done so much for Palestine. The taxi-drivers of London 
have announced that they are going to call the new two- 
seaters “ jixis,” after the licensing Lome Secretary, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks ; 


distance ride is 


and, on the cab-ranks, the 


new sixpenny short called “the 


Woolworth.” 


The Theatre 


Tolstoy as Dramatist 


[°° Tui: Darkness” AND “ Tur 

ENLIGHTENMENT.” By Luo Totstoy. Ar Tun 
Theater Cics.| 

To tie collaboration of Mr. J.T. Grein, the Tolstoy Socicty 

and the Arts Theatre Club, we owe our sole authentic centenary 

commemoration of Tolstoy as dramatist. 

All Tolstoy’s plays belong. IT think, to the last, or penulti- 
mate, phase in his career, when he was visibly trying hard 
no longer to be an artist (as we understand the word) but to 
be the reformer of a sick worn: the nineteenth century 
Rousseau; the apostle of simplicity and the brotherhood of 
man. The wonder is that these ideas, these obsessions, of 
his, do not submerge the artist and creator in him. However 
crude the outline he sets himself to fill up. he cannot (fortu- 
nately) repress the deep emotion with which idcas come 
charged to him. And so he makes their representatives live 
for us. Thus he is the one survivor of the thesis-play wrights 
of the last century ; for, with Mr. Shaw’s permission, | will 
leave Ibsen out of that category. 

Though Tolstoy, the preacher, remembers that * the theatre 


eters or 


Aris 


PowrRr O81 


is irresistible.” and therefore must be “ organized” for the 
advertisement of truth, vet only once does he engage upon a 
recognizable discussion drama: and that is the unfinished 


Light Shines in the Darkwness. 
But even there! So strong is his feeling for life, that his 
converted hero, Nicholas Ivanovich, the raisonneur who is to 
point the way, and fail so miserably to convince a world that 
will not Iet fanatics realize theie truths, becomes, if not as 
Mr. Shaw has said with exaggeration, ** a clumsy mischievous 
cruel fool,” at least the plaintive, pitiable pedant of a reno- 
vated Christianity, which ruins all who come near him. 
Tolstoy's version of The Wild Duck, shall we say? His 
ironical retaliation upon his own beliefs? No: the last 
scene of all in real life, the flight from Yasnaya Polyana, the 
King Lear-like desolation and death, remain in evidence to 
convince us that Tolstoy meant ali that his Nicholas meant. 
The world is too strong. Nevertheless, we must conquer the 
This dilemma, this antinomy,. this frightful ** impos- 
is the first theme of the Tolstovan tragi-comedy. 


world, 
sibility ~ 

Its other favourite theme is the one common (so it seems) 
to most Russian novelists and writers. Conquer the world 
or yourself. Yourself first: then can it ever be? the 
world. 

So with Nikita, the young peasant of The Powers of Darkness 

very well played, last week, by Mr. Nigel Clarke. Sin, first : 
the horrible sin to which Nikita is prompted by his witch-like 
mother, Matréna (again, a fine performance by Miss Agnes 
Imlay) to connive at the murder of hy employer for the 
sake of grasping the wretched invalid’s moaey and marrying 
his widow, and afterwards to murder his own illegitimate 
child. Sin; then what? A spiritual accident. contrition 
suggested by the * poor in spirit.” Nikita’s half-witted father 
Akim (Mr. Walter Schofield): lastly. the accepted Russian 
eure for it all public confession. 
Ifow they love confession, these Slay sinners, in ‘Tolstoy 


or in Dostotevsky ! You remember the scene in The Idiot 
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where they all confess at a party, for relief or fun: the “ truth 
game” scene ? Typical! One feels at times that they murder, 
and commit bigamy, and forge, just for the supreme rapture 
of subsequent self-abasement. A dangerous indulgence, 
which to some of us appears nauseating. But. apparently, 
they are made that way. And, even if Nikita’s final outburst 
may affect us as “ preachy,” we have. on the way to it, such 
poignant scenes of almost unendurable °* pity and_ terror” 
as the one where the child, Nan, listens to the sinister sounds 


of the baby’s burial outside, and calls to Mitrich, the rough 


‘abourer, for help in her blind terror. 

Yes: certainly Tolstoy was a dramatist! His lighter 
atiriceal touch— bitter enough, after all is exhibited in the 
ther play chosen for production last week : The Fruits of 
Enlightenment, 

Here the Jand-hungry peasants, whom we have just so 
painfully learnt to loathe in their animal attitudes of tragedy, 
come, in comedy, to appear most lovable and as the salt of 
a largely uncultivated carth, in contrast to the overfed 
imbeciles who play at spiritualism and amateur theatricals 
in the wealthy house of the landowner. The satire on spiritual- 
ism is exquisite ; but I suppose T oughi to say that it dates ; 
for some of our Jearned men know so much more about all 
that now than simple Tolstoy did in 1889. Exquisite also, 
the contrasted worlds below and above stairs of servants 
and masters. Yet the opposition between them was evidently 
not so acute and solema, in the Russia of unconventional 
comradeship, as it was in England at the same period. A 
fraternity in manners, at any rate, is plainly indicated in this 
amusing play. That, according to Dostoievsky, was, in the 
fullness of time, to be Russia’s gift to all of us to the world 
outside: a lesson of welcome. of reconciliation. of true 
Kuropeanism radiating from native Russian simplicity. 

What would they say now, these two great evangelists - 
now that Russia struggles in the fate both of them plainly 
predicted for her? The hospitable door is closed. Welcome 
and invitation are silent. Will there be light out of darkness ? 
So these plays prompt one to ask oneself, thirty or forty 
years after they were written, a hundred vears after Tolstoy's 
birth, 

Ricwany JENNINGS, 


Art 


[AN Iexuiprrion OF COLLEGE Phare ve OxrorD,] 


‘bn remarkable exhibition of college plate in the Ashmolean 
at Oxford is the more remarkable because it shows plate all of 
which (with a few exceptions) is still in actual and almost daily 
use. It has not therefore the atmosphere of a musewn. The 
period covered is from 1340 to 1928. The whole course of 
development of the art of the English silversmith and eold- 
smith can be traced. One signal merit is that the exhibition 
will sppeal to the small collector as well as to the connoisseur 
of rarities because there is a well-made selection of pieces of 
the humblest character and of the most ordinary use. Of the 
pre-Reformation plate the palm must be given to the lovely 
Corpus Salt, as perfect an example of an uneven period as 
could be found. But the real wealth of the exhibition is in 
the superb seventeenth-century silver tankards, such as the 
Kyre beer-mug from Balliol and the smaller Jacobean silver. 
Two works of Paul Lameric, at a later date. show the extra- 
ordinary versatility of that master: one is an elaborate and 
ornate tureen, the other a punch-bowl of astonishing grace and 
line. Among the unique pieces the New College celadon bowl 
(c. 1560) is remarkable as being one of the three earliest pieces 
of this ware known. The Founder's Horn from Queen's 
College is perhaps the most interesting piece, but the later 
additions to its mounting do not improve its appearance. A 
‘ase of modern silver by living metal workers serves rather as 
an epitaph on dead styles than as a hint of the dawn of new. 
Most of the pieces shown (with the exception of two or three) 
seem so deeply imbued with the regrettable traditions of the 
first ten years of this century, when so-called * Nouveau 
Art * was the rage, that there seews little or no hope of a new 
style. 

One turns with a vast relief to the exquisite shapes of the 


es 


Jacobean and Queen Anne periods, when artists knew how tg 
combine form with purpose, 
S.C, 


[Tue Roya Instrrere oy Ou, PAinrvers, 195 Picevntiny] 


Wuerner one will find the forty-fifth exhibition of the 
Institute of Oil Painters interesting or not, will depend op 
whether one’s predilection in art matters turns to the right o, 
the left. This exhibition is almost entirely unmodern— or should 
one say old-fashioned? yet throughout its three hindred 
and cighty-seven exhibits the level of performance is rood, 
and there is much that is interesting. Two of the most 
important works come from the brush of Sir William Orpen, 
The pose and drawing in his Mnglish Nude are very good 
indeed, and the light effects are skilfully arranged, though 
the picture, as a whele, is low in tone. In his Sunlight he has 
set himself to paint as fulla subject as possible. ‘The sunlight 
streams in through a venetian blind on to a semi-nude mode 
standing in a marbie tiled hall, and the whole is reflected in a 
Jarge mirror on one side of the picture. It is a clever picce of 
work. Fell Summer, which is Miss Anna Airy’s contribution, 
is strongly painted, but it suffers somewhat from a want of 
contrast. Mr. Hesketh Hubbard has caught that steely hard 
distinctness which evening light so often brings, and his 
Bicktion Mill with its reflections of mill and sky in the mill 
pool strikes true. The same must be said of Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson’s Snow and Flood --Weston Turville ; it makes you 
feel cold to look at it. The subject here is skilfully chosen 
and the painting of the half melted snow and slush is most 
realistic. Sir John Laverw’s Lady in the Green Coat is char- 
acteristic, and one feels that the artist enjoyed painting the 
coat. As an example of simplified design and effeet obtained 
with the minimum of cffort Mr. Lee-Hankey’s Freshening 
Breeze may he quoted. Mr. Jack Yeats’ The Ferry, Kinsale, 
is hung so high that it is impossible to sce it. Among other 
pictures which should be noted are Mr. Padwick’s /lustings 
Beach, Miss Dora Meesows Villefranche from the Sea, Mr. Park's 
Cornish Countryside. Mr. Spencer Watson's The Cabbage Patch, 
and Mr. Davis Richter’s Field Poppies. The exhibition which 
remains open till mid-December should be visited, even if by 
doing so one runs the risk of being dubbed old-fashioned. 


[Tur Roya Soctery or Painrers in Waren Corocns, 
dA Pats. Maus} 


Tuk members of the Royal Socicty of Painters in Watet 
Colours are conservative in’ their methods and choice of 
subjects and their winter exhibition is on the usual lines, 
However. there are some pleasant paintings, and if there is 
no breaking out into new spheres. the old) and well-known 
styles are a pleasure to many. Several of the stalwarts are 
not represented, and Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir George Clausen, 
Mrs. Knight. and Mr. Frank Brangwyn are among the 
absentees. 

Mr. FE. J. Sullivan. whose black and white work is well 
known, sends four flower pictures. Ile uses his colour in a 
simple and straightforward manner. and his Poppies aud 
Cornflowers, and Purple and Gold ave as bright and gay as can 
be. Mr. Russell Flint’s book illustration, Judith before 
Tlolofernes, painted on linen. is as good as his ifustrations 
always are, but his other contributions are not up te his 
usual standard. Mr. David Muirhead sends four views of 
Rochester, all fresh in tone and breezily suggested. Oy Mr. 
Reginald Sinith’s eight paintings. Breezy Day. Threshfield Moor, 
is perhaps the best, but his Winter Twilight, a sketch rammed 
down on the spur of the moment. is wholly delightful. Mr. 
Lamorna Birch is too wild with his colour, and his Jon's 
Bay and the Lizard, where he ts restrained, is by far the best 
of his contributions. Sir Charles Holmes makes an interesting, 
and even a pleasant picture out of slag heaps in his Col/fery 
near Mansfield, while the brightness following rain is cleycrly 
depicted in his Rain Storm, near Leicester. Myr. Holdings 
Winter near Halnaker, Mr. Dodd's Samuel Street, The Bestiary 
of the Leven by Mr. Oliver Hall, and The Lament by Me. Rt. 
Anning Bell, are other pictures which should not be missed. 
There are seven pictures by the late Mr. Charles Sims. all 
loaned, 2 sort of miniature memorial exhibition of his work 
in water colours. other and Child, and Boy, might be 


singled out. but all are excetlent. It has been stated that 
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these two were painted from memory, which makes them more 
wonderful still. 

This exhibition remains open till December 15th, and will 
repay a visit by those who like the straightforward type of 
water colour work. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From FLORENCE. 
{To the Editor of the Sevcerstror.| 

Siz. In spite of the great heat this year in Florence, the 
number of American visitors passing through during the 
summer was greater than ever. On the other hand, the 
Summer Schools, held by the University and the British 
Institute, were sadly diminished, for few were the students 
sufliciently enthusiastic to listen to three or four lectures a 
day with a temperature of 96° in the lecture hall. With the 
cooler weather the British colony is now returning and signs 
are not wanting that the influx of foreigners for the winter 
will be very great. For one thing. the prices of the hotels and 
pensions have follen rapidly, and execilent board and lodging 
can now be obtained for two guincas a week and upwards, in 
conditions that are far more full of life and interest than 
could be obtained anywhere else in Europe for such moderate 
charges. 

determined effort to retrieve her 
position as an international musical centre. The Municipality 
with the help of a Committee, including British and American 


Kiorence is making 


residents, as well as native Florentines, lias succeeded in 
raising a guarantee fund sullicient to maintain a first-class 
orchestra for at least three years, even were it not supported 
by the general public, as it is hoped it will be. An orchestral 
concert will be given every Sunday afternoon in the Pol/feama 
Ficrentina, the largest Florentine theatre, under the direction 
of Maestro Cui, one of the best known Halian conductors. 
Among other great works, this first season's programme will 
include the whole of the Beethoven Sy mphonies. The orches- 
tra will be partially subsidized by the Municipality and will 
be used for opera during the opera season, which is generally 
in sutumn and late spring after the Scala closes. Besides this 
new attraction. the lait della Musiva have arranged a very 
interesting programme for their Saturday concerts, and other 
institutes and musical clubs will doubtless do their utmost to 
ourpass their former traditions. 

Florence is rapidly becoming an important educational 
centre. In addition to the University, the foreign Institutes 
and the seventeen or cighteen learned societies that hold 
periodical lectures or discussions. there are now quite a large 
number of schools for foreign students. and new ones seem to 
he coming into being nearly every day. It is natural that 
there should be also many schools of art and music. A new 
hostel lias just been opened by the American Y.M.C.A,, 
Where students of all nationalities can live most inexpensively 
and will have opportunities for fencing. gymnastics, tennis, 
and so forth. Florence suffers, one might even say. from an 
excessive number of clubs and institutions, and attempts are 
constantly being made to amalgamate them. The British 
Institute, which had nearly five hundred students of English 
Jast vear, is looking forward to a still larger number in the 
coming session; it is organizing some interesting courses of 
lectures and is adding two more rooms to its Library, which 
is rapidly becoming one of the best libraries for Mneglish 
literature upon the Continent. 

It is in centres of international culture such as Florence that 
one understands how much international peace depends upon 
the sympathetic understanding of the great problems of other 
countries. For the purpose of explaining those of Italy to 
English-speaking people the two Jocal English newspapers, 
the Italian Mail and the Jtalian Tribune, have been acquired 
and amalgamated by a group of British residents, with a 
view to setting before all who are interested in Italy the 
principal Italian national necds and policies sympathetically. 
Italian polities in the past were so complicated that they could 
afford little of interest to the foreign observer. To-day, 
however, when the progress of the country is becoming more 
and more evident in all directions, the new ideas which inspire 
it should be of interest to everybody. - Iam, Sir, &e.. 


Your Fuorentrine Cornkesronouny, 
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A Hundred Yeats Ago 


Tue Srecraror, NoveMBER 8TH, 1828. 
Parisi Accounts. 

Mr. Minshull and Mr. Halls held a special sessicns at Bow Street, 
on Saturday, for the purpose of examining the accounts of the 
overseers of the poor, St. Paul's, Covent Garden, for the year 
ending at Easter last. Mr. Corder, Vestry Clerk, the auditors 
appointed by the parish, and a great number of the parishioners 
were present. Mr. Corder first objected to the sum of £18 charged 
by the overseers, churchwardens, and others on their annual visit 
to the establishment for pauper children at Norwood. There 
was £6 for dinners, £3 18s. for coach hire, and the remainder was 
for wine and waiters, except £1 18s. allowed to the nurses and 
attendants at the establishment. It was contended that this 
expenditure of the parish funds was extravagant, since, on Friday, 
three gentlemen performed the duty at an expense of 17s. 1fd., 
and “fared comfortably.” The Magistrates refused to pass the 
account. Several other iterms were in like manner objected to ; 
and after a stormy discussion, the Magistrates adjourned tho 
sessions tilla Vestry was called, and a report made to them. 


Orp BaiLey. 

Sentence of death was then passed upon Hunton. and also the 
following prisoners :—James Abbott and George Edwards, for 
cutting and maiming, with intent to murder; William Ford, 
William Lewis Johnson, and Robert Archer, for stealing in dwelling- 
houses to the amount of upwards of £5; John Smith, Henry 
Mansfield, George Revnolds, Thomas Harris, and Richard Crosier, 
for robberies on the person ; William Willis, for uttering a forged 
order ; and Edward Cooper, alas Hollingsby, for uttering a forged 
receipt for money Thomas Lupton, George Thompson, John 
James, William Watts, Joseph Mahoney, John Morris, and Richard 
Jedkins. for housebreaking and larceny ; Richard Ryan, Charles 
Ledve, Thomas Moore, and John Crisp, for burglaries ; John 
Johnson, alias Saxon, alias Wright, for being at large before the 
expiration of a term of transportation to which he had been 
sentenced, 

Ponter or Lownpos, 

An apprentice eame to Guildhall, on Monday, and complained 
te Alderman Atkins of ill-usage from his master. On this occasion, 
the Magistrate stated that a master has a “right to correct with a 
horsewhip not only his apprentices, but his footmen and other 
men-servants.” This piece of information gave rise to some 
observations in a newspaper, which seems to have excited the 
Alderman’s indignation: for on entering the justice-room on 
Wednesday. he observed to the reporters, that if he could not 
talk to an apprentice without having his words put in the news- 
papers and animadverted upon, he would turn all the reporters 
out of the justice -room, as he had the power to do so. 


Mr. Cook came to Union-hall office, on Wednesday, to ask how 
he could regain possession of a runaway daughter, who is only 
sixtecn vears of age. She had eloped with a man with whom she 
was pow living in the Dover-road; but the individual refused 
to deliver her up, or to allow him an interview with her. As Mr. 
Cook had no reason to believe that the parties were married, he 
was ofraid that she was detained against her inclination. © The 
man.” said the applicant, “keeps the door closed, and refuses to 
How aml to get in?” Mr. Chamber “Tl tell 
take a sledgehammer and knock away at the 
you seem to be big and strong enough 


open it for me, 
vou how to get in: 
door until you force it open : 
for the work : if you do not consider vourself competent to the task, 
get somebody to assist you, and Vl send one cf the officers with 
. that is, to see that no blows 
or violence takes place in the recovery of your daughter.” The father 
and an officer accordingly went to act upon this advice : but when 
the inmates were made aware that an oflicer was present, they 
opened the door. The young woman handed her father a certificate 
her husband entered the apartment : both solicited 
and a reconciliation took place. 


vou to preserve the peace on both sides 


of her marriage ; 
his forgiveness ; 


Miss Byvirup mw Rosina 

How delightful it is to cet hack to an honest old opera ! With 
the venerable patriarchs of English composition, @ simple story 
begat simple melodies ; Colin sat with Daphne upon a flowery 
bank. under “the broad bhecch’s shade,” both equally enviable, 
amiable. straw-hatted, Iazy. and loving. Happy times they were 
for composition, When an event at once so pastoral and insipid 
could Inspire a good ain: for simece the stage composers have excited 
their imaginations with banditti, and such mustachio'd ferocities, 
melody has been gradually quitting the scene, and now in many 
ny onew piece not one shows her fa England has hever produced 
a composer of a more melodious vein than Shield. Hle may be 
said more truly to have given a character to English songs than 
any other musician. from the quantity as well as quality of what 
he has written. Shield sought to embody in the air itself the senti- 
mept whieh he wished to express; and therefore his accompani-« 
ments seareely ever share attention with the voice, but are mere 
; t excellence of his COMPO itiom was, that 


supports to it. The erea 
Varying 


he could go on with a succession of unbroken melodies 
each so happily. that at the end of his opera the hearer wes un- 
fationed. hiv theatrical composers have now a dexterous manner 
of (illiag up a vacances of thought with a bit of trombone, or horn 

or some very Gueer harmony. which is always at hand to puzzle 
the hearer. This resource is. however, the abuse of what is in 
itself a great advantage to the musician. Cod forbid that such 
Writers as Weber ot Spohr, who have melodies at will, should uo 
back to the simplicity of Shield. In Rosina we are contented 
with pure nature, and that of a kind which when we cease to like 
we shall have little love lett for art. 
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The Literary Pages 


(Lust week we reviewed the literature dealt with in our 
columns from 1828 to 1875: the concluding section which 
brings the survey up to date will appear in our nevi isse.— 
Ep. ** Spectator.”) 

1876—1900, 

— last quarter of the nineteenth century was an 
age of disintegration. We are apt to think of 
our own age as predominantly an age of broken stan- 
dards; but we have no such exclamatory and cunning 
attacks on our moral comfort as the later Victorians 
suffered under. Decadence and aestheticism must have 
been infinitely horrifying to them. At first it seemed 
that the tendency might be exploded with laughter ; but 
it reasserted itself, growing more influential, more 
badgering, and more corrupt. 
Parer AND THE “ Decapents. 

The Spectator could fight an open opponent, but the 
Decadents were too elusive. It was of no use to clarify 
and reassert the old arguments; the weapon of thought 
itself seemed to be inapplicable. At the same time the 
Decadents were a social factor; they were no mere 
sporadic fools whose influence could be neglected. In 
these circumstances we find the Spectator in two minds. 
If there was an issue of theory which could be dealt with 
by the ordinary rules of sound controversy, it brought 
up its battery. It had, for example, good and sound 
things to say against Walter Pater’s sensationalism ; his 
tendency “to make each of us cherish and foster, and 
congratulate ourselves upon, our sweet physical suscep- 
tibilities.." Where there was no such clear, definite, and 
philosophic point, it kept for the most part a stony 
silence. 

The Spectator, therefore, never gave so clear a leading 
in this period as it had given in the old days. For the 
first time it began expressing the views of an older gene- 
ration, rather than commenting, with whatever sternness 
and sobriety, on the whole contemporary face of English 
letters. The position was difficult enough. The decadent 
movement did not begin here and leave off there; it 
filtered through to men who to all appearance were not 
to be identified with it, and in modes in which it was hard 
to pin down, or even to recognize. Stevenson, for 
example, had much of the spirit of decadence in him, 
though to outward view he was unobjectionable. The 
Spectator felt his febrility without analysing it. Some- 
times, however, it made mistakes of identification, as 
when it saw in Henry James an air of * moral malaria.” 

Another difliculty was the fact that the Spectator had 
already swallowed Swinburne ; yet it was Swinburne who 
brought at his back Wilde and Pater and the Yellow 
Book. We looked for allies in the wrong place and felt 
that Mr. William: Watson was the chief representative of 
the glories of English poetry, leading a perverse genera- 
tion back to the true worship and over-praised, for the 
same reason, the rhetoric of Stephen Phillips. None the 
less the decadent movement was not the only social factor 
in contemporary literature. There were still the old 
giants, there were still writers appearing who were 
untouched by decadence. And in dealing with these the 
Spectator displayed its old solidity and quick, sane 
appreciation. 

Tur Comine or J. Sr. Lor Srraciny. 

The two editors continued to be the mainspring of the 
paper. They did not only take the utmost care over 
contributions ; an amazing amount of the paper came 
from their own pens. On the average there were two 
articles a week from each of them. For some time 


? 





of the “ Spectator” 


H. IH. Asquith also wrote a weekly letter; he severed hy's 
connexion with the paper at the end of 1885, whe 
entered into active politics. He was followed by a \ 
man who had recently come down from Oxford and 
reading for the Bar—J. St. Loe Strachey. The k« 

vivid mind of Strachey, the extraordinary interest | 
played in everything under the sun, his liters 

siasm and taste, met with immediate success. 

The poetry columns of the Spectator had hee 
assume greater importance. In the earlier part 
century poetry was still something of a make-weig! | 
weekly paper. Often enough it was a mere pr a | 
sentiment in verse ; anonymous and deserving iio sy 
mention in indexes. The great iniluence of the Viet 
poets, and the regard in which they were held. 
changed this attitude. In the second half of the cer 
there were poems in the Spectator by Swinburne, Tenis) 

Rossetti. Coventry Patmore, Robert Bridees, J 
Addington Symonds, Austin Dobson, and J. i. 
Canon Beeching and Mr. C. L. Graves also contrib 
frequently to the poetry columns: the Spectato 
published Mr. A. P. Graves’ celebrated ** Father OF iy) 
And, of course, there was Mr. William. Watson, wi 
Ivrics and odes appeared week in, week out. Two ot 
famous poems which first appeared in the Spectator \ 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s * Clifton Chapel” and Mr. Hil. 
Belloc’s **The South Country.” Among reviewers 
article writers were Edmund Gosse, Professor Saints} 
Rev. A. J. Butler, Wilfred Ward, Andrew Laie. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Charles Whibley and Mr. E. Ve Lucas 
RECONSIDERATION OF THE GIANTS. 

It was a time of deaths © d obituary notices: the ti 
when critical appreciation was most on its mettle 
achieved its most rounded judgments. The Spectate 
repenied heartily over Dickens, defended him now against 
those who proiessed to see a falling off in the work o! 
later days, and when he died published an excellent 
well-considered leading article on his genius. In 1886, ; 
author died whom the Spectator had regarded with ¢! 
greatest hopes. In their obituary article they contesse 

“From the publication of Ravenshoe, Henry Kingsley a: 
plished nothing worthy of his genius. We know little of 
personal history, but we imagine, from the few notices we | 
seen of it. that he was one of those men on whom any pecu 
necessity for writing acted as a bewildering spell, depriving 
of the spontaneity and driving him back on his mx mors 
therefore upon resources already used up. His humour degenerat 
into rollicking absurdity, his perception of character grew fit 
and his plots, never very probable except in Geoffrey H: 
which has, indeed, no more plot than any other family hist 
became complicated with impossible or preposterous incidk 
until the public grew wearied, and the present writer is prob 
the only man who ever followed his pen through a desi« 
series of works steadily to the end, and felt rewarded for a toil- 
effort by a few pages in w hich he detected the old power of charm 

Browning was in worse disgrace than ever : 

“ There is, we fear, no more fatal sign of intellectual det 

tion than the substitution of scorn for reason, and it is » morti! 
tion to those who have for years taken delight in Mr. Brown 
genius to be compelled to kiss the dust on his behalf now. Bu 
it is time to speak out. Were the failure any real loss of ment 
power we might well keep a sorrowful silence, but there are }i 
ey which prove that the fire of true genius, though smoulde: 
fitfully, is not extinct. . . . It is over the poet's spirit, « 
his attitude towards his fellowmen, a change has passed.  \Wo 
would make himself a judge. — Though unfortunately among tho 
number upon whom the poet's housemaid is to pour slops, 
present writer has studied diligently nearly every day fo: 
years the writings of him who— must we say ?—has_ beer 
great poet.” 
It was not only his aloof and mighty scorn that irritated 
them; now that his reputation was unshakable he was 
giving himself still greater liberties in his individualistic, 
unkempt and careless use of language : 

‘““He has trampled upon his mother tongue with the hoofs of 
buffaloes, and played such fantastic tricks with its syntax, prosody 
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and idiom that it requires all the noble poems with which he has 
enriched and adorned the English language ‘to weigh against the 
deep treason of these unparalleled offences.” 
tossetti was not quite so well regarded as he had been 
at his first appearance. When his Ballads and Sonnets 
were published the reviewer said: “** He sighs like a 
furnace, —there is no mistake at all about that; but 
are his sonnets really ‘ passionate’? In our belief, they 
ave not.” Swinburne, too, writing now in a quite 
mechanical eestasy, was severely handled : 
“The defect with which Mr. Swinburne started, namely, the 


want of knowledge and interest in men and their surroundings, 
! 


and an uncordinated love for the jingle and gurgle of words, became 
more and more noticceble in each succeeding volume. It has 
now reached a climax past which we think it cannot yo. for he 
has almost taken to reprinting his verse from one volume into the 


other 
‘There were acute remarks on Carlyle : 
"i arly le not only regards vehemence as the test of earnestness 


es everything he describes through the micros ope of a 


but he se 

vehement temperament; and the effect of this is that he exaggerates 
the quicter and soberer, as well as the more powerful qualities of 
man —tmakes altogether too much, not only of power. but of 
weakucss, not only of fiery qualities, but of watery qualities. 
carrics his imputations of formalism: to excess, travesties all 


formula till it becomes mere Chinese mandarism. makes pallor 


more pallid than the reality, dryness drier, as well as strength 


more gigantesque.” 

We have referred already to the Spectators dislike for 
Walter Pater. Of his interpretation of the Greeks in 
his own image over-swecet— it 
wrote: “ To speak the frank truth, we find this kind 
of thing so unreal as to be annoying.” It dealt with 
him more fully in a leading article : — 


sensuous, thin, and 


But if the impression is the beginning and end of the m itter, 
—if the flux of impressions, as so often happens, makes up aman,— 
if a man goes about glorying in his susceptibilities, hugging 
himself because he has had that delicious sense of Janguor es he 
gazes on the daffodil sky.— feeling himself but a little lower than 
the angels because he was sensible of the glory of the Alpine storm, 
while so many others never even interrupted their table héte to 
glance at it,—recording every shade of namby-pamby tenderness 





in which his unreal passion for some rural beauty died away,— 
preening his susceptibilities as a bird preens his plumage, = 
enshrining himself in his aesthetic exclusiveness of feeline as a 
god in the golden cloud of Olympus, 
the straight road to cast hirnself,-—we will not 
but to the Zephyrs, which are a great deal mere prone than the 
dogs to make spoil of that common life which is most worth living 
for, the strongest and the manliest part of human neture.” 


e that he is going 
say to the dogs,— 


then we ss 


Wiipr, Srevenson ano Henry Javes. 

When Oscar Wilde's poems were published, the 
reviewer began by saying * The reading of this book 
fills us with alarm.” and ended: ‘ Mr. Oscar Wilde is 
no poct, but a cleverish man who has an infinite con- 
Stevenson, as we have seen, 


tempt for his readers.” 
An Inland I oyage 


was never thoroughly approved. 
was commended within reason : 


Mr. Stevenson's style is founded on sore of our earlier writers, 


mut it has a distinct flavour of its own. ‘Tastes differ, and The 


Inlund Voyage is not a book to charm everybody, but readers 
v 


sho like it at all will like it very much.” 

Townsend himself, however, could never understand 
the vogue for Stevenson, and refused to admit that his 
novels were great as imaginative literature. 

There was a welcome for Henry James which gradually 
but surely turned to disapproval. 
given a short but expectant review. 
have mostly something characteristic about them. The 
personages are distinctive, though it often happens that 
the distinctiveness lies in the opposition to, rather than 
the harmony with, the national character.” When 
the next volume appeared he was hailed with delight. 
“It is pleasant to see the promise of a new figure in 
Fnglish—or perhaps, we should rather say, in Anglo- 
American—literature.” The review of The Europeans 
reached the high water-mark of praise and at the same 
time foreshadowed the decline: “ We cannot exactly 
compliment him on the plot. The little there is of it 
is essentially disagreeable.” By the end of the century 


Roderick Hudson was 
* American novels 


he was under the full weight of its anger. The reviewer 
of The Soft Side was very harsh : 
**Do you know, dear Mr. Beston, rem 


heroine. ‘ that 
you make me very sick?’ and the plain wearied some- 
what of Mr. James's perfect detachment engaged in his 
analysis of the odious, welcomes the outburst with enthusiasm. 





Harpy anp Hentey. 

Thomas Hardy received praise from the beginning. 
The review of Far from the Madding Crowd had pleased 
him, and Leslic Stephens wrote to congratulate him: 
* The Spectator has really a great « 
I always like to be praised by it.” 
to mect with praise, and the Spectator had a large hand 
At the same time. it took exception 


1 
i 


leal of critical feeling. 
His novels continued 


in assuring his fame. 
to his “realism”; of Two on a Tower the reviewer 
said: * It is melodramatic without strength. extravagant 
without object, and objectionable without truth.” 
Henleys early verses were accepted with gratitude, 
His Song of the Sword was received with an equal measure 
of praise and persillage. The reviewer applicd to it 


HIcine’s words on Berlioz: “* There is a tlapping of 


wings, but it is not of an ordinary bird; it is a colossal 
nightingale, a skylark of the grandeur of an eagle, as it 
existed, it is said, in the primitive world.” His verses, 
the reviewer said, approximate more closely to screaming 
than singing, and followed this by the just observation : 
* He is like the professional athlete who, not content 
with proving his strength by actual achievement, is 
forever showing his muscles and dilating his chest.” 
30TLER AND Dovairry, 

There was a long and whole-hearted appreciation of 
the anonymous Evewhon, and it Is strange to recall that 
the Spectator accepted for its columns Samucl Butler’s 
famous satirical poem “ A Psalm to Montreal.” Stevenson, 
in pique with the Spectator, used to refer to it as “ my 
grandmother”; but it was often ready to praise and even 
print works which seemed to run counter to its ordinary 
canons. 

Another book which it helped to bring to notice was 
C. M. Doughty's -frabia Deserta. When it was published 
in 1888 two whole pages were given to it. In the course of 
his article the reviewer said: ‘It is the highest tribute 
we can pay to Mr. Doughty to own, that with the charm 
of Burkhardt and Burton, Palgrave and Palmer 
undiminished upon us, we judge his book to be the most 
remarkable record of adventure and research which has 
been published in this generation.” 

Coxnrap AND WELLS. 

Kipling was praised when he was almost unknown in 
England; but perhaps a more immediate and thorough 
recognition was given to Joseph Conrad. The Spectator 
called him, without cavil, a writer of genius. It said, 
however : “ His choice of themes, and the uncompromising 
nature of his methods, debar him from obtaining a wide 
popularity.” When Lord Jim was published, the reviewer 
spoke of it as “The most original, remarkable and 
engrossing novel of the season.” 

“G. B.S.” in those days was chicfly occupied with 
Fabian Essays, playwriting and journalism, and he was 
almost unnoticed in the Spectator. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
however, was quickly singled out. He seemed throughout 
to the Spectator to take too low and mechanical a view 
of human nature and for this it reproached him. It 
drew attention none the less to his great talents and when 
The Time Machine was published it was made the subject 
of a leader. The writer ended by saying: ‘ Mr. Wells’s 
fanciful and lively dream is well worth reading, if only 
because it will draw attention to the great moral and 
rcligious factors in human nature which he appears 


to ignore. 


(To be conciuded.) 
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The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife—IV 


By arrangement with Victor Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish 
the complete book on November 26th, we are able to print a series 
of extracts from “ The Diary of Tolstoy's Wife,’ which have 
been translated by Alexander Werth. The Russian text first 
appeared at Moscow in Scptember of this year, and the inform- 
ation it contained has not previously been made public. We 
have already published entries from a reirospective account of 
her engagement in 1862, when Tolstoy was thirty-four years old, 
further extracts from the account of her marriage and entries 
relating to “Anna Karenina” and to Tolstoy's religious 
awakening. This week's excerpts are taken from her diary. 
The first one was written ten months after her marriage. 

June 6th, 1863. 

A lot of young people have arrived and have disturbed our 
life; Iam sorry. None of them seem to be very cheerful. Is 
it because everything is so cold? It all affects me quite 
differently from what I expected. They did not cheer me up ; 
they merely made me more nervous, and things have become 
even drearier. I love Lyova Tolstoy immensely, but it 
annoys me that I should have accepted this unequal role in 
our relationship. I am entirely dependent on him, and God 
knows how I treasure nis love. But he either takes mine for 
granted or else doesn’t need it, for he seems to be alone all 
the time. I feel as though everything were over and that 
autumn was coming. But I dont know what everything 
means. I don’t know what kind of a winter there will be after 
autumn, or whether there will be any at all-——I can't picture 
it. It's so annoying that I should have no desires, that nothing 
can give me joy, as though I had become an old woman— old 
age is unbearable. I no longer wanted to go out driving after 
he said to me, ** You and J, the old ones, will stay at home.” 
I was so happy to stay alone with him once again. As if I were 
in love with him, and were not allowed to be. Now they have 
driven away, and Lyova has gone out, and [I am alone again, 
and bored and miserable. I feel annoyed, and am prepared to 
accuse him of being thoughtless and of not having bought a 
carriage for me, and so on, and to tell him that the best thing 
for him to do is to leave me lying on the sofa with a book, and 
to take no further notice of me. But, when I stop being 
annoyed, I realize that he has lots of work to do, that he 
really hasnt time to trouble about me, that the work on the 
estate is like convict labour, and, in addition to it all, there 
are all these visitors who don’t give him a moment's peace. 
That repulsive fellow, Anatole, keeps hanging around. It 
isn’t his fault if they cheated him about the carriage—he is 
such a fine, wonderful man, and I love him with all my soul. 

July 23rd. 

I have now been married for ten months. I lose courage 
terribly. I automatically look for support, as the child looks 
for the breast. I am all doubled up with pain. Lyova is 
hopeless. He can’t run the estate for anything—-it isn’t in his 
line. He is too restless. He still isn’t satisfied with what 
he’s got; I know what he wants, but he shan’t have it. Every- 
thing is so cheerless. I am used to his caresses, like a dog— 
but he has grown cold. I believe that such moods do occur. 
But it seems to happen too often. Patience... 


July 31st. 

He goes on uttering platitudes, which is terrible. Why 
should he be angry ? Whose fault is it? Our relations are 
frightful—at such a miserable time, too. He has become 
so unpleasant that I try all day long to avoid him. When he 
says: “I’m going to sleep,” or “ ’'m going for a bathe,’ I 
say to myself, ** Thank God.” When I look at the boy, my 
heart breaks. God has taken from me both my husband and 
my child ; and yet we both prayed so fervently. . . Every- 
thing seems to be at an end. But patience! At any rate, I 
can always biess our past. I have loved him deeply, and feel 
grateful to him for everything. I have just been reading his 
diary. ... Lverything seems wrong to him. These past 
nine months are about the worst in my life—to say nothing of 
the tenth one. How often has he said to himself: ‘* Why 
did I get married,” and how often has he said aloud, “ What 
has become of my old self 7” 

August 3rd. 

I have talked to him, and I feel more at ease, for my 

assumption was right. It is revolting not to nurse one’s 


own child—who says it isn’t ? But what can be done against 
a bodily defect? I instinctively feel that he is unjust to 
me. Why should he go on torturing me like this? I have 
become irritable; I don’t even see my duty towards the 
baby in the same light to-day ; and, just as he would like 
to wash me off the face of the earth because I am suffering 
and am not taking proper care of the child, so I don’t want 
to see him because he goes on writing and doesn’t suffer, 
Here's another aspect of the cruelty of husbands. I had 
never thought of this before. At this very moment I feel 
that I don’t love him. One can't love a fly that keeps 
stinging one all the time. I can’t improve matters, though 
I shall take care of the boy and shall do all within my power, 
though not for Lyova’s sake, who ought to be paid out in 
his own coin. What a weakness on his part not to be able 
to be patient until I am better. I suffer and endure ten 
times as much as he. I wanted to write all this because 
I was in a temper. 

It has started raining, and I'm afraid he will catch a cold, 
I am no longer angry ; I love him—may God bless hin. 


[Added in Tolstoy’s handwriting and then crossed out: 
Sonya, forgive me, I now realize my faull, and I know how gicat 
itis. There are days when one seems to be guided not by one's 
own will, but by some irresistible outside power. Thats why 
I treated you so badly—and to think it could have been me! I 
always knew that I had many faults, but thought that I at least had 
atiny spark of feeling and generosity within me. sind yet I could 
be cruel and unkind—and to whom? To the one being who has 
given me the greatest happiness in life and who alone loves me. 
Sonya, I know that one doesn’t forgive and forget such things ; 
but I know you better now, and realize more fully all my meanness. 
Sonya, my darling, I was unkind and revolting and... lui 
there is a good man within me who sometimes falls asleep. Love 
him, Sonya, and dowt blame him.]| 
Lyova wrote this, as he asked my forgiveness. But soon 
afterwards, he lost his temper and crossed it all out. It was 
at the time when I had those terrible pains in my breast and 
was unable to nurse Serezha. Surely, it wasn't that I did't 
rant to, when all I longed for was to be able to do it. I 
deserved those few lines of kindness and remorse, yet in |iis 
irritation against me he crossed them out before i had c\ cao 
time to read them. 

September 22nd. 

It'll be a year to-morrow since we were married. Then I 
looked forward to happiness, now I anticipate unhappiness. 
I had thought that all this about going to the war was a joke, 
but there seems to be something in it. It’s most puzzling. 
He isn’t eccentric, is he? No; but merely inconstant. I 
wonder whether it is consciously or unconsesously that he 
seems to be trying to arrange our life in such a way as to make 
me thoroughly unhappy ? He has placed me in such a pos: 
ition that I may find myself, any day, stranded without a 
husband and with one, or even with two, children. Everything 
to them is a joke, a momentary fancy. They get marricd, 
and like it, and produce a number of children, and then 
drop it all and go off to fight. I ought to hope now that my 
child will die, for I will never survive him. I havent much 
faith in all this patriotism and enthousiasme in a man ol 
thirty-five. Are not children the same patric, the same 
Russia ? But no! he is quite prepared to drop them because 
it’s fine to gallop across the battlefield and revel in the 
romance of war and listen to the whistling of bullets. Ilis 
inconstancy and cowardice make me respect hina less. [fis 
talent is a#nost more important to him than his family. 
Let him explain to me the important motives of his desire. 
Why did Lever get married to him ? Even Volerian Petrovich 
would have been preferable; at least, I wouldnt have 
minded so much if he had left me. What did he necd my 
love for? Was it merely a momentary infatuation ? 1b know 
it is my fault ; or why should he be so peevish ¢ It is my 
fault to love him and to be afraid of his absence and his deat! 
in the war. Let him be peevish: but [ should like to have 
prepared myself for it by ceasing to love him, and (hem thie 
parting would be easier. Let him push me away altogether, 
T also shall go further away from him. One year of liappiness 
is enovgh for him; and now he wants a change. He is tired 
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of this life. Tle sl 
give hima any more, so that he can desert them, Just listen 


ant have any more children: I shant 


to the despot: “TI want to do it, and don’t vou dare say a 
All the 
worse fer me having to wait and languish. It will be the 
And the worst of it is that f still 


+ 


word.” The war hasn't begun vet and he is still here. 


same in the end, anyway. 


love hima. = It breaks iny heart to see him sad. 
March 23rd, 1865. 
My fever has gone, and with it my depression. I am 


ereatly perturbed, for the children are siill not well. Lyova 
has gone to Tula to get a doctor. Our reiations are very 
good. I feel happy and free with him and am no longer 
troubled with doubts and jealousy. The weather is lovely. 
spring has come, and the brooks are rustling, and yet T am 
indoors. !.yova is very busy with the dairy farm, and the 
novel isn’t making very much progress at present. Fis head 
js bursting with ideas but when will he ever write them 
down % Ele sometimes speaks to me of his plans and ideas, 
which is always a joy to me, and I can always follow him. 
But what am I talking about? 1 shan‘t write down his 
conversation. anyway. 
July 19, 1866. 

We've got a new factor for the estate. His wife is young, 
good-looking, and ai wihilist. She and Lyova have long, 
lively talks on literature and politics. I find these talks 
rather out of place — flattering to her, and painful to me. 
He used to preach that an outsider, especially a young and 
attractive person, Ougut not to be admitted into the intimate 
family circle —and yet in practice he always does the opposite. 
Of course. I don’t show any sign of being displeased, although 
Thaven’t a moment of peace now. Sinee Iya‘s birth we have 
been sleeping in separate rooms, which is wrong: for if we 
were together T wouldn't stand it any longer, but wouid blurt 
it all out to him this very evening : but T cant go to him now, 
My children make me very 
they give me so much joy that it seems a sin to ask 


and it is the same with him. 
happy : 
for more. There is so much happiness in loving them; but 
it is a pity that Lyova should break his own rules. Yet why 
lid he say to-day that a husband would be afraid to hurt a 
wife, whose conduct was irreproachable 2? As if one were 
only unhappy after one’s husband had already done something 
evil. It's a great enough misfortune if for a second one’s 
husband doubts in his soul that he loves his wife. Lyova is 
wrong to treat Marya Ivanovna to such grand speeches. 
It is nearly one o'clock, but I can't sleep. I just feel as if 
that nihilist woman was going to be my ble noire. 
July 22nd. 
This morning Lyova made some excuse for going to that 
house. So M. 1. told me, and she also said that he had talked 
to her below her balcony. What was the need of going there 
in the rain’ It's quite obvious that he likes her, and the 
thoucht of it drives me insane. I wish her every misfortune, 
but to her face, for some reason, I am particularly pleasant. 
I wonder how soon her husband will turn out to be useless, 
so that they can both go away ? I remain locked up in my 
own room, while she sits in the drawing-room with the 
children. I simply cant bear her; it annoys me to see her 
beauty and vivaciousness, especially when Lyova is there. 
July 24th. 
Lyova went again to that house, and said afterwards that 
the poor woman found life very dull. Then he asked me why 
I hadn't invited them to dinner. If only T could forbid her 
ever to come into the house at all, I would gladly do it. 
My dear Lyova! Cant you see how easily you get caught! 
January 12th, 1867. 
Iam in a terrible state of worry and distraction, just as 
though something were coming to an end. So many things 
are bound to come to an end, and the thought terrifies me. 
The children have been ill all this time, and T still can't get 
used to the English nurse and still: feel unfriendly towards 
her. I believe one always feels very depressed before dying. 
Tam fussed and worried, and seem to be in a constant hurry 
to do things. All this winter Lyova kept on writing, full of 
irritation and excitement, and with tears coming to his eyes. 
I believe his novel is going to be wonderful. The parts he 
reads to me often bring tears into my eves; is it because I 
am his wife and can sympathize with him, or is the novel 
really so wonderful? I believe it is the latter. His family 
gets only his fatigues de travail. and he has become impatient 


and irritable with me, so that I am beginning to feel very 
lonely. 


August 29th, 1867. 

We have been quarrelling. and haven't got over it yet. 
“It's vour own faali if vou hayen’t tearned what your husband 
likes and what he can tolerate.’ All the time we were 
quarrelling T kept saving to myself: “may if end speedily 
And vet it kept It isa 
painful struggle seeking for the truth: but none of my 
Nothing is left to me now 
but jealousy, and fear, and the memory of what is lost for 


and well.” 20ing from bad to worse. 


intentions were evil, I know it. 


ever, 
September 12th. 
Yes, it has all gone. Evervthing scems so cold and un- 
friendly, and IT feel IT have lost all his love and candour. This 
I fear to be ieft alone, and vet I 
fear to be with him. [I give a start every time he begins to 


feeling keeps pursuing me. 


speak, in case he says T repel him. But he says nothing, 
and doesn't lose his temper. although he doesn’t love me any 
I never dreamed it 
could come to this : At times 
I am filled with proud anger. and then £ feel I can do without 
his love, seeing he hasn't learned to love a woman like me: 
but most of all it irritates me to think that I still love him so 
deeply and painfully and with such humility. Mother often 
boasts that Father has loved her all this time ; but it required 
no skill on her part; it was simply because he knew how t 


longer and never refers to our relations. 
and it is all so unbearably sad. 


How can one attach anyone te 
I have always been told that 


love, which is a special gift. 

one’s self? There is no way. 
a woman must love her husband and be honourable and be a 
wood wife and mother. They write such things in A BC books, 
and it is all nonsense. The thing to do is not to love, to be 
clever and sly. and to hide all one’s bad points — as if anvone 
in the world had no faults! And the main thing is “of to love. 
See what I have done by loving him so deepiv ! 
I do now with all my love? [t is so painful and humiliating ; 
but he thinks that it is merely silly. 
and always do another.” But what is the good of arguing 


And what can 
* You say one thing 


in this superior manner, when I have nothing in me but this 
humiliating love and a bad temper: and these two things 
have been the cause of all my misfortunes, for my temper 
I want nothing but his 
and all my pride 


has always interfered with my love. 
love and sympathy, and he won't give it me ; 
is trampled inthe mud: Tami nothing but a miserable, crushed 
worm, whom no one wants, whom no one loves, a useless 
creature with morning sickness, and a big belly, two rotten 
teeth, and a bad temper, a battered sense of dignity, and a 
love which nobody wants and which nearly drives me insane. 
September 16th, 1867. 
In spite of myself, I keep thinking of the 17th of September 
a vear ago. Heaven knows, [ want no music, no dancing, 
none of all that, but merely his desire to give me pleasure and 
to see me happy as then: if only he knew how grateful I still 
am, and always will be, for his kind thought last year. I 
firmly believed then that [T was happy and strong and beautiful, 
and now I only feel that he doesn’t love me, and that Lam a 
weak, ugly. useless woman. He talked about the estate this 
morning, and we discussed things in such a friendly way, as 
though we were one again: we so seldom talk to each other 
at all nowadays, 
July 81st, 1868, 
It makes me laugh to read over this diary. It’s so full of 
contradictions, and one would think I was such an unhappy 
woman. Yet is there a happier woman than 1! It would be 
hard to find a happier or more friendly marriage than ours. 
Sometimes, when I am alone in the room, I just laugh with 
joy. and making the sign of the cross, say to myself. ** May 
God let this last many, many years.” I always write in my 
diary when we quarrel. We still quarrel, sometimes, but 
only on account of some very subtle psychological difference, 
which we wouldn't even notice if we didn't love one another 
so much, I shall soon have been married for six years, and 
I still love him more and more. He often says that this is 
not really love, but merely a habit, and that we couldn't 
do without each other now. And yet [ still love him in the 
same restless, passionate, jealous, and poetic way. and at times 
his placid ways annoy me. He has gone out shooting with 
Petyva. He is unable to write much in the summer. 
(1 further extract from the diaries of the Countess Tolstay 


will appear vert week.) 
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Conference for Personal Problems 


Sex Instruction for Children 


[The Specraror Conference offers lo readers a service of advice 
on personal problems on which they would like impartial help. 
The Editor has appointed a Commitiee composed of two medical 
psychologists (one man and one woman), the chief pathologist of « 
London hospital, the head-mistress of a large elementary school, 
and a priest of the Church of England. All questions are referred 
to them in common. Readers’ inquiries, which are dealt with 
in strict confidence. should be addressed to the Conference on 
Personal Problems, «0 The Srvcravor, 13: York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


* My small son of ihree years old is beginning to ask questions 
about how he was born. I should very much like to ask you what 
I should say. Should we wait till he is older before saying 
anything ? 

It is good that you should be considering this problem so 
soon. It is just at this age that you can win your son's 
confidence and be of lifelong service to him by avoiding the 
mistakes that most people make. If you had left it till later 
all our advice would have had to be remedial: but now 
you can give him the best introduction to the part which he 
himself will have to play in life. You have the chance of 
letting him feel that people deal with him fairly and do not 
try to evade his questions. 

1. There is no danger at all in telling a child everything 
he wants to know on any subject which interests him. Very 
often people expect that knowledge will come as a shock to a 
child. There is no information which, if it is given in a 
straightforward and natural way, exactly when the child 
himself wishes to know it. can cause trouble or discourage the 
child. 

2. On the other hand, there is great danger in treating him 
as if there were things he could not be expected te understand. 
Many children feel very gravely the fact that they are without 
knowledge : and if certain knowledge is forbidden to them 
they have a very heightened sense of insecurity in life. It is 
always harmful, for example, if children are not sure whether 
they are boys or girl and are left in doubt on this question in 
their early vears. Their uncertainty reflects itself in later life 
in many abnormalities : they find it hard to undertake their 
sexual rele with confidence when they are adults. 

3. There is never any need to volunteer information or to 
take it that a child ought to know something which he does 
not spontaneously ask about. And here the first real point 
in sex instruction arises. You should always try to answer 
a child's own problem, see what he wants to know and tell 
him as much vs suflices him. It is far the best, for example. 
to ask him what he thinks the answer is, tell him where he is 
right and give him the information he is wanting where he is 
wrong. You must look on vourself as if you were consulting 
together rather than as if he knew nothing and vou knew 
everything. 

We know several cases in which parents, with the best 
intentions in the world, have done great harm to their children 
by insisting on telling them everything about sex, whether they 
are interested spontancously or not. One * modern woman,” 
who thought herself entirely without repressions, took her 
daughter aside when she was eleven or twelve and told her 
the facts of sex life with such strain and insistence that the 
girl was frightened of the subject for many years after. It is 
not so much a question of what she said: the same things 
might have been said with no danger at all. The mischief 
came from the fact that she made a special occasion of it and 
spoke in such a way that her own lack of case was communi- 
vated to her daughter. It is very important to realize that 
children are not interested in any of the problems over which 
we are worrying ourselves: nor do they wish to know our 
own opinions or to be initiated into our own problems. 

t. Wherever the relation between parents is disharmonious 
we can be sure they will have « difficult task in answering 
their children’s questions naturally, and in a helpful manner. 
They have not solved the problems in their own life and, 
unless they are careful, they will eonvey problems to their 


children rather than solutions. The golden rule in any case 
is to find out precisely what the child is puzzling over and not 
to wish to say more or Jess than will satisfy him. If this 
course has not been taken and children have grown up with 
their natural interest thwarted, or turned away from sex as if 
it were a forbidden subject, it will be necessary to re-cclucate 
them: and it would be better that the re-education should 
be given by semeone else, teacher or doctor. It is still of 
vast importance that these children should feel confident that 
they have the knowledge that will help them, and the longer 
they are kept in artificial ignorance the more difficulty they 
will have in adapting themselves to their sexual rele in later 
life. Even where parents do not feel able to answer their 
children’s questions themselves they should not leave their 
children entirely without guidance. 

5, The whole problem of sex instruction is shockingly mis- 
managed in our own age. There is not one child in a hundred 
who has sullicient confidence in his parents to ask them all 
the questions in which he is interested : and parents themselves 
are generally so bothered and perplexed that they shelve the 
whole subject. Even where they have been impressed by the 
necessity for reassuring their children’s minds and keeping 
their natural interest growing in any direction to which it 
naturally turns, they are still content to leave their children in 
ignorance, and to let them grope with no orientation. sccking 
what they want to Jearn along by-tracks and in misguided ways, 
finding out for themselves through painful and even disastrous 
experiences, and perhaps never gaining any peace of inind 
through their whole lives. 

When children have been treated in this thorough|y uns 
trustworthy manner, it is no longer possible to wait until they 
ask questions. They have been taught that questions must 
not be asked, or they have been given false answers thal ar 
not of the slightest use to them. They fear the subject and 
have decided in themselves that perhaps it would be bette 
not to know anything about it. In such cases there is par- 
ticular need for re-education. But even here it is of no use 
to thrust information on them. Our procedure must he to 
encourage their intcrest and to get them to ask questions avain ; 
not to tell them what they have ceased to believe they can 
find out, but to make them feel they can find out any thing 
they wish to know. More hangs on the question of sex instruc: 
tion than is generally dreamed of. The suppression o! the 
child’s interest and of the natural growth of his kKnowledec can 
often be held responsible for maladjustment in business. in 
social relations. in career and especially in marriage. 

One of the signs of thwarted puzzling over questions of sex 
is a particularly restless curiosity on other subjects. Children 
in this case often seem to be pursuing their parents with 
questions and saying to themselves: ~ They dont know the 
answers to my questions, or if they know them they arc not 
treating me fairly: they are keeping them back from: me.” 
But the same suppression can also issue in a quite different 
type of behaviour. The child may become stupid : he may 
refuse to ask any more questions because he has already heen 
let down, refuse to answer questions himself and shut off his 
interest in everything that happens round him. Something 
is very seriously wrong if a child of four or five is not asking 
questions on where he came from, what are the differcnees 
between boys and girls and all such puzzles. 

6. Although we are forced, in our own civilization. to 
treat this question of sex instruction as if it were a special 
question, we should remember that this is the very error which 
we are trying to avoid. No child whose questions mect witli 
a proper response will continue to worry and bother or direct 
his interest in this direction more than in any other. — \V hat 
is important is that children should find security and freedom 
of expansion in all their interests ; and should have reason te 
feel complete confidence in their parents. ALAN PortTen. 

The Conference will be pleased to answer any questions which 
parents would like to ask. We have been holding up an ideal, 
but we know fully that many difficulties present themsclees 
in practice, 
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The Finance of the League of Nations 


respousible for £462,400: the Labour Office for £306.400 : 
and the International Court at The Hague for £72,200. Any 
exact analysis of these figures is defeated by the wide range 


Buerwren the public finance of an ordinary Sovereign State 
and that of the League of Nations there is one preliminary 
difference. The former regulates its expenditure by the 
revenue it hopes to collect the latter regulates its revenue 
by the expenditure it) means to incur, The distinction 
affects appreciably the ethics of the League’s annual budget. 
PREPARING THE Bupoer. 

It is in the spring of 1928 that the preparation of that 
document begins for 1929: the detailed estimates of the 
departments under the Secretary- 
International Labour Office, and of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice being compiled 
and submitted in May to the Supervisory Commission, That 
body. a group of five experts appointed by the Council, handles 


various administrative 
General. of the 


the various demands for money much as the British Treasurys 
deals with the estimates of the Whitehall departments, 
analyzing. testing and trimming. Only. however. with the 
consent of the estimating authorities can it) prune them. 
and its ultimate criterion is not the available revenue. but the 
policy of the Assembly and the most economical method of 
rendering that policy effective. Having run this gauntlet, 
the draft budget is sent to the Governments of the countries 
which are members of the League. in order that they may study 
it before its presentation to the Assembly in September. 
Immediately on meeting. the Assembly hands over the 
figures to its fourth, or financial, conimittee. by whom they 
are again scrutinized, along with any further projects of 
expenditure* that may have materialized in the course of the 
When finally discussed by the Assenibly 
the Budget of expenditure is formally 


September session. 
at a plenary sitting, 
passed and sent out to the Member-States. 
Tur Kvuerre Pays One-Quarrer or THe Leaguer Expenses, 
At this stage the Secretary-General steps in to say how 
the necessary money is to be found. First of all, he takes 
possession of any surplus that may have accrued on the 
budget of the last vear (1927). Then. deducting this from 
the total figure of expenditure passcd by the Assembly for 
192%, he distributes the balance among the Member-States 
in accordance with a table of ratios which the Assembly 
has approved. He asks, for example, France to provide 
7.7 per cent. of the total. Japan 5.9 per cent., Cuba 0.9 per 
cent., and so on. This seale of contributions is one of the 
most difficult of the 
endeavour is to base it upon the relative national wealth of 


Leagues domestic problems. The 
the fifty-six countries composing the League. or on their 
relative capacity to pay. Such a calculation is obviously 
a perfectly impossible task ; but it is the special care of @ 
very competent conmittee under a French judicial officer of 
high standing, and they do their best. The ratios are always 
being revised and adjusted: for shorn lambs are constantly 
pleading for the wind to be tempered, new members frequently 
come ing and old menibers have been known to refuse remit- 
tances (to the envy of the humble tax-paver) as demonstration 
that they have been over-assessed. At present. the total 
expenditure is divided into 1.015 shares, of which Great 
Britain shoulders 105: 
with 79 each: Italy and Japan with 60 each : 
the line to the smallest members. like Albania. Liberia, 
Nicaragua, and several others who only take one share apiece. 


France and Germany coming next, 
and so down 


Jndia and our self-governing Dominions have their separate 
quotas : and the British Eropire as a whole bears one-quarter 
of the whole burden. 
Exeenses oF Various DrevariMenrs. 

Por 1929 the Budget has, for the second time in the League's 
exceeded the £1.000.000 mark. 
are ustally assured and. in order to see what the League 


history. Savings. however, 
locs with its money, we had better take the actual audited 
It came to £896,000, 
of which £55,000 was a sort of sinking-fund payment towards 
the cost of the new buildings which will shortly replace the 
old hotel where the Secretariat is housed, and the unsuitable 
Of the main expen- 


expenditure of the completed vear. 1927. 


conventicle where the Assembly meets. 
difure, the departments under the Secretary-Gencral were 


—— 





The machinery for examining these “ supplementaries is > ¢s 
Bilistactory, and is being overhauled at the moment. 


of activities in which the League engages; but as examples 
of spending departments may be mentioned the Kconomic 
and Financial Organization under Sir Arthur Salter (£43,400), 
the International Health Organization under Dr. Rajchman 
£36.500 apart from generous grants by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation). the office for the study of Disarmament (£18.100) 
and the department which cares for Russian and Armenian 
refugees (£15,000). To man the various oflices there is of 
necessity a large personnel, and they are paid on the whol 
better than a corresponding staff in Whitehall but it) lias 
to be remembered that most of them are exiles and thet the 
cost of living for the foreigner in Geneva is distinetly high. 


Pourcy AND EXPEnse. 

In these days of grievously burdened mations exchequers, 
it is not surprising that the larger contributors, France and 
ourselves in particular, are vigilant against any rise in the 
League's expenditure. Equally vigilant at all times is the 
Secrctary-General, Sir Kric Drummond. in co-operation with 
the Supervisory Commission, against extravagance in the 
But it is policy, 
tration. that runs away with money 
the business of the Assembly. Every time that the Assembly 
resolves on a new conference, say. for the codification of inter- 


administration. quite as much as adminis- 


and policy is exclusively 


national law. every time that it establishes a mew board. 
say. for the international control of opium. it adds some 
thousands of pounds to the next vear’s budget. In its work 
for public health and the reform of social evils it has received 
American 


generous support from private — particularly from 


sources : nevertheless. the growth of its economic and 
humanitarian activities means a steady call on the pockets 
of its Member-States. 


whether the League confines itself sufficiently to business 


Thus arises the frequent question 
which is immediately relevant to the great issues of peace 
and war, or whether it is not too often tempted into * sic 
shows.” The doubter asks if conferences on quarantine 
rules or bills of exchange really tend to diminish the risk of 
war: if intellectual co-operation counts as a bulwark against 
if the League is not in many wavs undertaking 
the Member-States ought to be 


militarism : 
work which 
themselves. 


doing for 


Learning to Work ToGrerinr. 


Were the Assembly put to it to answer those questions, 
the reply would probably be twofold. In the first place it 
would be argued that no avenue to better relations between 
nations should be left unexplored. Disarmament holds off: 
arbitration is still) distant security fangs on the slender 
thread of the 
universal peace : 
to work together in’ peaceful pursuits. If they 
intellectual or 


Kellogg pact. We cannot force the pace of 
meanwhile let us get nations accustome | 
learn ti 
co-operate systematically in) economic on 
humanitarian fields, they will find less diflicuity in’ friend, 
consultation over weightier matters. The second answer 
to criticism on the diffused activities of the League would 
take us on to more delicate ground. It would remind us that 
the League embraces a number of nations which are only 
remotely concerned with Kuropean politics. Questions which 
are of vital moment to France or Poland leave China and 
Uruguay cold: they did not suffer from the war: they 
have no part in the conflicts which imperil peace. 

\part from occasional grumbles at the rising costs. do thy 
Member-States pay their contributions cheerfully and punctu- 
aliy ? Onthe whole, ves. China, owing to domestic trouble. 
is badly in arrears, and several South American States. of 
which Peru is the chief sinner, make a habit of default: but 
the collections steadily improve, and 87 per cent. of the vear's 
requirements are now paid in time. Yo avoid bank over- 
drafts in the early part of the year. before contributions 
arrive freely, a Working Capital Fund of £200,000 has been 
built up by a special effort of the more solvent States in 
sarlier vears, There are many other funds and complications, 
of which space forbids any enumeration, 

Mesron, 
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Country Life 


Lavuas Lanp. 

A considerable area in ‘ our parish * is known as Lammas 
land. It belongs to the parishioners from August to February ; 
and to the farmer for the other six months. One farmer, 
of strict habits and Scottish parentage, used always to go 
down at noon precisely on August 10th and formally unchain the 
principal entrance gates. If the date was Sunday he went down 
with a lantern just before midnight on Saturday, for he was a 
great Sabbatarian. His careful habits are quoted to-day 
with admiration, because a nice question in law and custom 
has recently arisen. Gipsies encamped there after extracting 
leave from the farmer. Could he give it * Could he sublet ? 
Hoe in discrimine agendum est. Public opinion has been 
greatly stirred. ‘The Lammas land is very rarely used through 
the autumn and winter six months, but it is a privilege to be 
jealously guarded. Supposing caravanners, gipsy or other, 
desire leave to encamp, who can give it? Can the parish 
council? In practice the only people who have been able to 
disturb encampments on neighbouring commons are the 
sanitary inspectors, who can insist on a suflicient water supply. 
The date of Lammas, which should be August Ist, appears to 
vary in different localities ; and since it means loaf-mass, one 
would have thought August Ist a too early date for baking 
the first flour of the year. 

* * 4 * 


GENTLEMAN FARMERS. 

A succession of advertisements have caught my eve this 
week, all offering for sale * A Gentleman's Farm.” What 
does the pernicious phrase mean? My fear is that a great 
many farms farmed by all sorts of people are so regarded. 
The other day I met a working farmer, so called, carrying a 
gun and accompanied by a dog and enother sportsman. 
He said to me, * The farm isn’t much : but we do like a bit of 
sport.” It is a quality common and welcome in many British 
people to like a bit of sport; but bow far is it true that the 
liking for a bit of sport prevents the farms from being much ? 
And a second question requires an answer. Docs * the 
ventleman farmer’ do harm or good ? He is the making of 
our agricultural shows, which are the best in the world, but 
these, according to some of our Scandinavian critics, give the 
best proof that farming in Britain is on the wrong lines. For 
many farms are fancy patches, too few are essential parts 
of the tissue of our social and economic life. The very worst 
sign is that some of the professional and working farmers 
quite out-gentleman the men aimed at in the advertisement 
of Gentleman's Farms. 

% aa * * 
Freirr anp Farmers. 

It is not often that people quite refuse to spend money given 
freely on the understanding that it shall be spent ; but such 
perverse economy was practised by the Overseas Settlement 
Committee, and now by the Empire Marketing Board. Now 
the chief reason why the Empire Marketing Board did not 
spend all the cool million given them was the obstructive 
lethargy of British farmers. That is the fact ; and it would 
be harmful as well as dishonest to conceal it. This Empire 
Marketing Board has shown a good deal of constructive —-and, 
indeed, artistic —imagination, in sharp contrast with the 
pawky timidity of the Overseas Settlement Committee, 
which did not spend, chiefly because it was afraid 
of making mistakes. The Marketing Boare has had great 
successes ; and in regard to fruit has proved, in a most satient 
manner, that the feeding habits of a people may be profoundly 
affected by skilful and sensible propaganda. The order, 
* Kat More Fruit,” was obeyed ; and fruit will henceforth, 
so far as we can see, form a bigger proportion of the diet of 
our people, and a bigger proportion of the crops of the Empire, 


including England. 
# * * 


A Mink Era, 

The popularizing of fruit had originally less likelihood of 
success than the popularizing of milk. Indeed, it seemed almost 
certain that the British people would fal! into line with other 
countries—with the whole of Scandinavia and the United States 
—and come to regard milk as best of all cheap foods, At the very 


crisis the second triumph of the Empire Marketing Board wag 
prevented by the refusal of co-operation from the dairy farmers 
of Britain. The science of clean milk production has advanced 
so rapidly (as the Dairy Show marvellously illustrated) that 
it is likely to affect the consumer actively and at once ; and 
there are some welcome signs that the campaign for preaching 
the value of milk will be revived, and with enhanced effect, 
As for our producers—we know that Britain is ideal for the 
dairy farm; as for our consumers we have lately proved 
that milk has an almost mystic influence on the health of the 
young, and in Finland Nurmi and others have proved that its 
consumption in large quantities is one of the secrets of athletic 


fitness, 
* * * € 


AN EasnGrant’s PLEA. 

There emigrated lately from England to New South \\ ales 
the retired house master of one of our big Public Schools. He 
and his family went straight to a farm. Six weeks ago he saw 
a paragraph in the Spectator referring to a gross vield of £900 
from an acre of glass in Essex. It stirred him to write to me 
a plea for the superiority of 1,000 acres of land in New South 
Wales. His experience has proved to him that any man of 
sense and vigour can make a good living off that acreage. with 
very little risk from the accidents either of climate or markets. 
The country—in his view —is a Paradise— not for subordinate 
wage-carners, but for yeomen, and the best service we can do 
for the Empire is yeoman service in the strict sense of that 
most English phrase. Apropos, it would be fair to say (as an 
atonement for previous criticism) that the Overseas Settlement 
Committee have done nothing better than the scheme just 
prepared for the settlement on overseas farms of twenty-one 
thousand persons from the mining areas, 


bs * 


A November FLrowrer Crensus. 


A neighbour of mine, who is wont to make a tour of her 
garden every first of November with a census paper, is 
astonished to find that this year’s tally is only short by one of 
Jast year’s. The garden is strictly a cottage garden in design 
and not bigger than two cottage gardens in scope ; but it is 
accounted a bad opening to November if there are not over 
two score of different species of plant in flower. What a fine 
compliment to the British climate is here! We have endured 
hard frost, a heavy hailstorm and some winds that were « 
hurricane force; but fifty flowers open hopeful eyes to 
November snows; and have a reasonable expectation of 
enjoying St. Martin’s summer. Wild flowers and weeds are 
hardly Jess in evidence than the garden flowers ; and among 
these the species and variety that has astonished me is the 
larger and paler wild mallow. It is as fine and free to-day 
as any garden specimen. 


5 


- 


* * * % 
Revivine Crarrs, 

On behalf of the country— Kentish and Hertfordshire 
villages as well as Welsh mining areas —it would be well if 
Londoners (in the phrase of a famous head master) * would 
embalm in their notebooks * the address : 26 Victoria Street. 
It is the place where the work of rural craftsmen is to be scen 


and bought ; and the rural crafts represent a great range of 


arts, among which especial publicity is being now deservedly 
given to the quilts made by the wives and daughters of Welsh 
miners. The craftsman spirit runs strong in our country 
places in spite of modern hurry. The loveliest stuffs I kno 


are woven in a village near Salisbury, and the most thoroug!i- 
going artistic temperament I ever met is immured in the 
brawny chest of a Hertfordshire blacksmith. These villa: 
craftsmen have anticipated Ruskin’s ideal of a community 
in which only good work shall be recognized. The Englist 
countryman in general hates bad work, and I must believe, in 
spite of contrary assertions from some of our soci:il 
philosophers, that the factories, however eflicient, will leave a 
niche for eraftsman’s work, 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


SAFEGUARDING FOR IRON AND STEEL 
[To the Editor of the Specrarcr.] 

gr—Mr. Shadwell, in his third article on Unemployment, 
isnot quite accurate in saying that I argued for a duty on 
jon and stecl on the ground that safeguarding coupled with 
the benefit of the de-rating proposals would so reduce the 
ost of production that the makers could afford to sell at 
the continental market price. What I said was that if the 
yon and steel industry. or any other industry, could prove 
that, with the home market secured to it. it would be able 
to supply the demand, and supply it at the competitive 
foreign price, it was for the good of the country that it should 
be safevuarded ; and that, with the benefits of the de-rating 
proposals, it ought to be possible for many industries to 
atisfy this requirement. 

Whether the iron and steel industry can satisfy it, or accept 
itas a condition of being safeguarded, I do not know. I 
ielieve that some branches of the industry could, for example, 
lam told that the wire industry could do so. 

I want to eliminate from safeguarding inquiries all irrelevant 
matters such as whether competition is “abnormal” or 
‘unfair,’ ard I want to secure acceptance of the proposition 
that there is no sound free trade argument against safeguarding 
mn industry if, when safeguarded, it can and does supply 
it the foreign market price. 

The solid ground, and the 
free trade rests is the necessity for exporting manufactured 
wods to pay for food and raw material. and. therefore, of 
ur doing nothing to increase the cost of industrial production 
y raising either the cost of living or the price of raw material. 





only s« ground, upon which 


Safeguarding on the basis T urge cannot increase the cost 
fanything. Indeed a secure home market tending to greater 
utput can result only ina reduction in the cost of production, 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Cyrin ATKINSON, 


74 Oulewood Court. Kensington, 

|To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 
sin.—I would like to supplement what [ have already written 
effects of Protection on finishing industries 
Your correspondents will I presuine 


evil 
by a few quotations. 
acknowledge that Sir Hugh Bell is an authority on iron and 
Here is what he said at Manchester: * The iron itself 
but that into which 


tbout the 


steel. 
might be worth 30s. a ton or 130s. a ton ; 
it was going to be converted is going to be measured by a far 
larger sum than any sum could) mention. A great 
liner, Consuming only a few thousand tons of iron, is measured 


I believe Tam not far out in 


vou 


in millions of pounds sterling.” 
estimating the cost of a liner at £50 a ton and of a battleship 
at £200 a ton, and as the labour costs in shipbuilding amount 
to between 70 and 7+ per cent. of the total it is evident that 
afar yreater wage is paid in the finishing industry, the ship- 
building, than in the semi-manufacturing industry, the iron 
and steel industry. 

It is, of 
industries pay a amount in wages than 
vemi-manufacturing For the 
paid in converting a ton of steel into knives or needles will 


that all finishing 
the 


wayes 


course, common knowledge 


much larger 
industries. instance, 
times as great as those paid to pay the labour 


be many ‘ 
I see that many 


employed on the semi-manufactured steel. 
even in British colonies, have 
few contracts left for 


contracts for railway engines, 
gone abroad, but there would be very 


British engineering if the cost of their semi-manufactured 
Material was Your 
imports of iron and steel but sureiy they are imported because 
they are wanted, and no advantage can accrue from preventing 
British manufacturers best 
suited for their manufactures. 

May I with all sympathy say that there is an aspect of this 
agitation which has escaped attention. I have all my life 
held the belief that British cutlery and all the steel products 
of Sheflield were the best in the world, but my faith is shaken 
When I am told that our cutlers cannot face free foreign 
Competition in their home market. Surely this is a poor 
advertisement for the export trade. Then, too, in the words 
of the manifesto issued by the leading bankers and business 
men of the world in 1926; ‘ Restricted imports involve 
> 


increased, correspondent complains of 


from purchasing the material 





the Editor 


restricted exports and no nation can afford to lose its export 
Nor can England with her magnificent mercantile 
io run ships with empty holds caused by the 


trade.” 
marine afford 
restriction of imports and as a consequence of exports.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GRauav Bower, 


Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Svrecraror|. 

Sir, T read with great interest vour article of October 15th, 
I happen to be interested in two works. 
steel, the the 


tinplate works in which the raw 


on “ Safeguarding.” 


The one a user of other a maker: former a 


bar is the material, 


The tinplate trade 


stecl 
the latter a stat works making the bars. 
is to the extent of quite 70 per cent. dependent on its exports, 
and requires its raw material at the lowest possible price ; 
un import duty on its raw material, if it raised the price of the 
serious results for the tinplate 


hard battle 


home-made steel, would have 


trade, which is now fighting a against foreign 


competition. 

The stecl maker, it is true. has been hit very hard by the 
importation of bars on a large scale. To-day owing largely 
to the stabilization 
indeed were it not that there are still large balances 


of foreign currencies, competition is not 
so severe ; 
on account of old contracts, the home steel works would about 
hold their The 
the home-made and imported steel is no 
five shillings a ton, the latter of course being the cheaper. 
Now, this five 
in value to the user, bet we: 


owl. pre sent difference in price between 


{ than 


much more 
intrinsic 
The 
and 


shillings represents very nearly the 
nm the 
more uniform in weight and quality 


difference two kinds, 
home-made stecl is 
ferms of payinent and other conditions combine to make it 
more valuable to the extent of this five shillings, which figure 
also represents approximately the reduction in cost that would 
accrue to the steel maker by reason of his being able to work 
to full capacity, instead of only 66 per cent. or 70 per cent. as 
On the face of it 


import duty of five shillings weed not raise the 


therefore, an 
of stecl 
There would, however. be a ereai teimpta- 


he has been doing recently. 
cost 
to the consumer. 
tion to the steel maker to raise his price, and that would of 
course, seriously handicap those tinplate works which are not 
a serious effect 


associated with steel works. and it would have 


on their workpeople. I may here retnark that the wages paid 
in the tinplate works are twice as much as in the making of 
the 
to steel works, and these form the majority, anything that 


stecl. For the tinplate works which are not attached 


would tend to increase the price of steel would be a very 
serious matter ; and it seems to me that only on the assump- 
tion that such a duty as five shillings did not raise the cost of 
steel would the application of safeguarding be justitiable. 

I have confined my reimarks to the tinplate trade, as a user 
of steel; but they would apply to other trades which use steel 


as their raw material.—I am, Sir, &e. Ss. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Sprervror.] 
Anyone who dares to write about slums with 
must expect criticism. Following your editorial on my 
book, The Sham Problem, Mrs. I. Tt. Barclay and Miss FE. FE. 


Perry, in the letter you published on 3 
Pancras House Improve- 


Sir, candour 


November 3rd, raise 
two questions, one relating to the St. 
ment Society, Ltd., and the other on the question of the slum 
maker. 

whom [I have not the pleasure of knowing 
personally, state: “ We feel it 
more courteous to all concerned if Mr. Townroe had applied 
in the first instance to the Chairman or Ton. Seerctaries of 
the Socicty for the information required.” Their reproof is 
unjustified, and shows that they are evidently out of touch 
with the Committee they serve as Surveyors and Hon. Secre- 
taries. While preparing the data for my book last year, 
and before a word was written, I received most helpful letters 
signed by the Rev. G. M. P. Maryon-Wilson, the Vice-chairman 
of the Society, and from the Hon, F. S. Hubbard, the Joint 
Hon. Treasurer. I also had conversations with certain 
oflicials and with several members of the Advisory Council 


The two ladies, 
would have been better and 
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Although in a short book it was impossible to give a detailed 
study of this Society —one out of many similar associations 
-~~I tried to do full justice to the housing work inspired by the 
Magdalen Mission. 

But Mrs. Barclay accuses me of publishing * highly mis. 
leading * statements, and declares * the Magdalen Mission 
is a separate body.” Yet L made use of a published document 
written by her which stated that. during the first year of the 
Society's work the Magdalen Mission provided office accommo- 
dation free of rent, and that the whole of the correspondence 
and accountancy was done by voluntary labour. Accord- 
ingly I wrote “such gratuitous services. given by men of 
knowledge, with a sense of public duty, are of great value.” 

Another matter may be of general! interest to all societies 
who naturally try to keep the expenses of administration as 
low as possible. The donations given to the St. Paneras 
Society, according to the official information given me by 
the Lion. Treasurer, amounted last vear to about £7,500. 
Mrs. Barclay announces in her letter to vou that * not one 
penny of the money given in donations has been used towards 
the cost of building or paying dividends. (Gifts are applied 
to such uses as propaganda or printing).” Are those who 
gave this money te provide better housing now to understand 
from Mrs, Barclay that over £7,000 has been spent in St. 
Pancras in three years on ~ propaganda and printing ~ ? 

May I also reply to the wider issuc raised by Mrs. Barclay, 
who asserts that the description of slum tenants in my book 
“are a libellous insult io the mass of poorer working class 
people ~ ? She overlooks the fact that again and again I 
pay a tribute to the heroism of the won_en in our mean streets 
who ~ are maintaining a high standard of cleanliness, although 

they have to live in dark and inconvenient rooms.” But all 
the evidence given me by Directors of Housing while we 
visited post-War housing schemes, and by women managers 
who have talked freely. as L happen to be a Vice-president 
of the Association of Women House Property Managers, 
indicates that there is a minority of tenants, varving from 
two per cent. to ten per cent. in different districts who are 
“slum makers.” How shall we deal with this feckless class, 
which is found (as you well emphasized in your editorial) 
among the rich as well as among the poor ? Shall we adopt 
the Dutch system of training colonies ? Is the Glasgow 
method of providing intermediate dwellings for those dis- 
placed from slums to be followed elsewhere ? Would Sir 
John Mann's suggestion of fining tenants for living in a dirty 
house mect the difficulty ? Can the Octavia Hill system of 
firm management be applied in small as well as in large 
towns ?) Should private owners imitate Mr. Claude Leigh, 
who has shown in South London that social welfare can be 
combined with business management ? Is the problem of 
the slum tenant one of character, and therefore dependent 
upon spiritual as well as upon material factors 7 

Mrs. Barclay ignores these questions, and T now appeal to 
her and to her partner to take a more generous view of those 
who, like myself, are doing our best to study impartiaily the 
most difficult domestic problem of the day. Tam, Sir, &c., 


B.S. Towsxnor. 
53 Netherhall Gardens, NWS. 


| To the Editor of the Svrcvvron.| 
Sin. -May T comment on your note at the foot of Sie Robert 
Gower’s letter, and say that, in my humble opinion. there 
should be no dilliculty whatsoever in introducing into the 
Hlouse of Commons an Amending Bill, whieh would be fair 
and just to the property owner and the general public, whose 
pocket may be affected by reason of increased expenditure 
of the Local Authority in clearing slums. It must be borne 
in mind that the Slum Clearance problent is not a new thing, 
but was, in fact, dealt with, although upon different lines. in 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. At that time, 
the compensation was arrived at, in disputed cases, under the 
procedure laid down in the Land Clauses Acts. 

After the War, however, it was thought that compensation, 
arrived at in this manner, was becoming too heavy «a burden 
fur Local Authorities, and a provision was introduced into 
the Housing Act, 1919, namely, Section 9, which has given 
birth to the invidious position in which property owners now 
find themselves. Section 9 was, of course, repealed and re- 
enacted in the Llousing Act, 1925. Section 16, 


—— 


I am confident that property owners, themselves, do ; th 
seek to enforce compensation for the bricks and morta, “0 
dwellings that are in themselves insanitary and unfit to j ge 
in, but every moderate thinking person will agree that sow | 
dwellings should be paid for as such, even although they a or 
be situated in a congested and unhealthy area. It do : cong 8 
to me, therefore, that it would be a comparative, simp 
matter to draft a Bill which would provide for the Loe th 


Authority purchasing dwellings that are, in themselves, in JE ™ 
sanitary condition and a reasonably good state of repaiy it 
at their market value, with a proviso that if it can be provi ™ 


that the property is not fit for habitation or capable of bein fr 





made fit for habitation, no Compensation should he paid 4 Bi 
buildings, but the market site value only paid for the property P 

Another way of dealing with dwellings. which ar sunitar R 
in themselves, would be to assess the compensation for the 
as if they were in a sanifary condition and deduct therefpo 
the cost of putting them into a condition which would be bot 
sanitary and in accordance with the local by-laws. 

In my view, the argument that this would mean ar reasel SI 
expenditure by Local Authorities is not a forcible one. hecaus FH 
the clearance of slums should be a national burden. ¢<peciall ql 
as the question goes deeper than the mere demolition off ” 
bricks and mortar and involves the education of the shy nl 
dweller to an appreciation of a better standard of living—§ ¢ 
I am, Sir, &e., Montacu Evans. A 

292 High Holborn. Chartered Survevor and Architect. it 

|We sincerely hope our correspondent’s prediction of ar 
easy passage through the House of Commons of an A:mending p 
Act will prove justified. The last paragraph of his lette J RB 
shows once again the need (so often emphasized by us) of fi 
national outlook and survey of the whole slum evil.—Ep, & hh 
Spectator. | ri 

h 

A “NEW FORMULA” FOR THE LAND y 

| To the Editor of the Sprcrsxror.| 

Sin, In Sir William Beach Thomas's account of the recent By 

Rothamsted ficld and laboratory inspection he attribute J, 

to me. with his enviable power of phrasing, some ™ «almost F 
portentous and needlessly mysterious propheey.> promising 

farmers “impending prosperity ~ to be distilled somehoy 

out of some “new formula ~ * discovered in’ Australia. 

Ifad he been able to attend he would have found that 

my short speech was very much less exciting : indeed, by ; 


comparison it would, T fear, be classed as dull: [ attempted 
no prophecy. nor did T propose any short cut to prosperity 
now or in the future. IT was concerned chiefly with the 
ways of securing more rapid interchange of informatio 
between the agricultural experts of Australia and New 
Zealand and this country an interchange whic is of 
growing importance because farmers in both countries are 
catering for the same market. and | referred specifically 
to two problems which worry us, but for which in \ustralia 
und New Zealand some working solution has been found. 


In veneral, but with many exceptions, English farmers 
would not regard wheat or barley as) paving crops. The 
Western and Southern Australian farmers do. They hav 
no superiority in soil or climate: their vields per © are 
Jower than ours, they are less well supplicd with labou 
and have to pay more for it: more, also, for machin and 
implements : their interest charges on the land ; come 
parable in amount with our rents: they have to send th 
vrain 10.000 miles to market, and vet they make «a prolit. 
There is no secret or magic about it: LT staved « farms 


where it was done to see how it was done. Their micthods 


ure different : they do in one operation what we do in two 
or three. and each team accomplishes considera nore 
than here. 

The other reference was to New Zealand. Tn voing round 
the dairy farms there the usual, almost invariable, question 


asked me was: “How can we get more animal food oul 


of our land, especially out of our pastures 7° This struck 
me as very refreshing, and I asked: “ Can you sell ail you 
get at present?” The reply was illuminating: ~ .\}!. and 


more.” The production side has been so well keyed up 
that the salesmen can deliver to Great Britain large quantities 
of butter of uniform good quality, and the marketing is * 


well done that the farmer receives 75 to 80 per cent. of what 
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. 
the British housewife pays. Our dairy farmers at home, 
unless they are also retailers, receive considerably less, many 
getting only 50 per cent. 

The British farmer is certainly not inferior to the Australian 
or the New Zealander in skill or technical knowledge. But just 
as he learned the use of the self-binder from Canadian farmers 
and profited much thereby, so he may be able to learn some- 
thing from those in Australia and New Zealand, who are 
making a profit out of commodities on which he would make 
little or nothing. It is our Rothamsted to 
recognize these facts, to examine them fully and extract 
fom them whatever we can that seems likely to help the 
British farmer: this we shall do, but this was the only 
promise I gave.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. RUssey, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. Director, 


business at 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE BOARD 
REPORT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Mr. Baldwin in the 
Parliament in August, 
rather misquoting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
“Damning,” corrected the Leader of the Opposition. It 
may be both. It depends on the point of view. Probably 
the Prime Minister was expressing his own real feeling about it. 
And we might weil ask now that Parliament is reassembling ; 


What is going to be done about it ? 


Sir." A) damnable document,” said 


House of Commons, just before TOSe 


quoting or 


As a piece of writing it is admirable. clear, concise, logical, 
penctrating, vital—a finely presented analysis of a situation. 
But what a situation! And there the Report leaves you, 
first stunned and then infuriated the realization that 
here is this vast problem of unemployment and here are these 
great possibilities of organizing emigration, and that what 


with 


has been done te solve the one and grasp and use the other is 
negligible. The dual problem and the available solution are 
displaved here side by side? and there. so far as the Report is 
concerned, the matter ends. Is the Prime Minister going to 
leave it there, too? Is his appeal to emplovers to be the 
only ollicial response to the obvious promptings that almost 
every paragraph of the Report contains ? 

Ihe danger existing in the matters discussed in the Report 
is a8 un-party-political as the danger which arose in 1914, 
Nor do IT limit the 
meaning of migration in this connexion to movement overseas. 
I include the Homeland. 

Now, in the matter of emigration a remarkable change 
come over official Labour ai 
Until recently it was openly and avowedly anti-emigration. 
Perhaps that sadly misused word * Imperialisin ~ tov 
Jis opposition, that is the opposition of 


and if ought to be met in the same way. 


migration in 
has 
home in the past few vears. 
was 
great a bogy for it. 
Labour, became silent. Then Labour grew inquisitive, and 
now it is listening and studying it may at any 
become boldly constructive. But a 
position becomes apparent, for organized Labour in some of 
the Dominions is definitely anti-immigration : and there is 
aschool that declares that so long as Labour is in power in 
Australia the Commonwealth will give no great welcome to 
immigrants. So that we have the singular paradox of having 
embarked upon building the Singapore dock to protect. among 
other interests, a Dominion which is admittedly under- 
populated for its own safety and is disinclined to increase the 
humber of its imhabitants. 

And now to return to the present Government and its sin of 
omission. It has befcre it the Report with its harrowing 
story of unemployment and its analysis of the machinery that 
exists it must be getting a bit rusty by now from lack of use, 
~for organizing emigration at home and The 
Board - Sir Warren Fisher. Sir John Cadinan and Sir David 
Shackleton— had no illusions: the Government need have no 
hesitation. Both parties know what ought to be done. 


moment 


active and singular 


overseas, 


With regard to the impression that “* unemployed workers 
in the heavy industries . . . are of indifferent employment 
Value . . . * the Board say. * From our own knowledge of 
the material available in the distressed areas, and from the 
experience of all those who have been brought into close 
contact with the workers in these industries, we can aflirm 
with confidence that this view of the qualities of these workers 
is based on ignorance, if not on mere prejudice.” 


One further and pregnant quotation,—‘‘ It is useless to 
ignore the certainty that if some of the younger unemployed 
are to have fuller chances of becoming productive members 
of the community before the rust of an enforced idleness has 
eaten into their character, they must be helped to find chances 
in the wider lands of the Dominions. With all the human 
misery and economic waste of the problem before us, we fecl 
that it would be deplorable that such opportunities as the 
British Empire has to offer should. through lack of organized 
effort here or overseas, or for other causes, be denied to British 
workpeople.” 

How can the Government further ignore the obvious duty 
that is written in implication on every page of this Report ? 
It should have welcomed the fullest possible discussion of it 
and have encouraged helpful suggestions from all parties. We 
have had four years ot safeguarding more or less, and now 
comes this cold, accusing evidence. Eminent statesmen make 
Empire tours and the situation remains unchanged. Has not 
one of them the courage to envisage and push a full-blooded 
programme of emigration which would enable the country to 
solve its unemployment question at a stroke and at a fraction 
of the cost of the dole? Are the pecple willing to move ? 
My belief is that they are, but they must be sure of a welcone 
at their destination. That calls for Imperial co-operation.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Davin C. 

The Salvation Army, 8, Upper Thames Street. 


Lamp, Commissioner, 


IWO PROBLEMS FOR THE CHURCH. 
[To the Editor of the Specrvaror.] 
Sik.—The twice repeated refusal of the House of Conmmons 
to vive leval the the 
Church constitutionally reached Prayer 
Book revision has naturally 
the Church, relative both to the State and to its own members. 
Two separate issues now confront us arising from these two 


we do rot 


THE 


sanctions to considered decisions of 


and registered on 


created a painful situation for 


relationships. and further confusion must result i 
keep them clear and distinct in our minds: (1) 
the Church in relation to the State. the issue is the principle 
of spiritual autonomy. What measuiyx of spiritual freedom 
is compatible (a) with the legitimate claim of the State to 


As reLva ds 


secular control over a Church as in some sense by law estab- 
lished, and ()) with the Churely’s claim as a spiritual society 
to order its own faith and worship in eccord with its history 
character as a Church Catholic. though 
The Bishops’ proposals include a determination 


and branch of the 
Reformed ? 
to pursue the path of constitutional procedure in an effort 
to avoid Disestablishment. either (a) by asking for an amend- 
ment of the Enabling Act. or (4) the repeal of the Act of 
We repudiate firmly and decidedly a claim 
for the first 


Uniformity. 
never before made in our history, but now time 
suggested by implication. that the 
is a final authority for the Church in matters of doctrine and 


This 


ie House of Commons 
in rites and ceremonies pertaining to public worship. 
is the real stake in the strained relations 
between Church and State. 


pres¢ nt 


issue at 

(2) As regards the Church in relation to its own imembers, 
the issue is the principle of spiritual authority. Who ulti- 
mately determines the doctrine, worship, and discipline of 
the Church of England ? We are clear that the State does 
not and cannot do so. Who. then. does? As a 
the Church Catholic, though Reformed, we repudiate the 
dictation of the Pope. and we are committed by our history 
and Cathe tradition to the principle of constitutional 
Episcopal government. 


branch of 


The Bishops’ proposals include an appeal to all Chureh 
members, both clerical and lay, to support them in their 
effort to restore Jovalty and order in the Church the 
twofold basis of the 1662 Praver Book and its revised form 
in the 1928 Deposited Book. This defines at once the com- 
prehensiveness in faith and worship and the limitations in 
matters of discipline within which our spiritual leaders 
propose to act in their effort for the peace and unity of the 
Church to settlement. Ii refuse obedience, 
what is the alternative ? Clearly some form of Congrega- 
tionalism. Someone has to decide the order and form of 
public worship. Who is it to be? The corporate decision 
of our Church rulers or the parish priest ? 

In the one case we are acting under Episcopacy ; in the 


on 


secure a we 
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Sees, 

a 
other under a form of government which is not even Presby- — the business redounds to the credit of the chemists tnd 
terian, but sheer individualism. Which is it to be? This engineers who have studied and worked at the probley 
js the real issue at stake in the present strained relations in Palestine. They are supported in their amity by 4, a 
within the Church itself between its leaders and those they financiers; and capital in abundance has been placed ut : 
seck to lead. Lacking the aid of legal sanction for their their disposal, and has been at their disposal for ihe thre wi 
decisions, they must needs fall back upon goverrment by years that have elapsed since the first application was mage kill 
consent. Their weapons for the exercise of discipline ave for the concession and a quick aaswer promised. tha 
moral and spiritual suasion. The very difliculty of such a The one fact that has never been Givulged and is perhaps - 
position should command a whole-hearted response from the — the crux of the situation is this: What are the torn a an 
rank and file of Church members in loyalty and obedience, conditions formulated by the authorities at Jerusalem j a 
the more readily offered because of the absence of any return for the conceded franchise ? They have nt been a 
suspicion of legal coercion behind it.-I am, Sir, &c., submitted to any of the groups who desire t develop rs 

King’s College. Il. Maurice Revron. the potash to its full extent. Nor have they ever bee, ste 
outlined to Parliament in spite of insistent demands 4 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF PROPOR- Westminster. Why not? That is what the farmers of fee 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION the world want to know. -I am, Sir, &e., on 


e - 2 3K. Tuo S 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.]| W. Beacn Tuomas, 


, F a Although we have closed our columns to further corres 
Six, —In view of the widespread feeling that the present | i , ; : SS 
pondence on this subject, we are glad to publish Sir Williain’s 


method of electing the British House of Commons is little : é es 

ree ; summing-up.-—Ep. Sypectator.| 
more than a gamble, may I indicate how numerous and an 
important are the applications in use to-day of the principle Stee nent ‘. ; 

. raw THE TYPEWRITY 
of proportional representation. This new principle has now MR. R. H. HUTTON AND THE TYPE\VRITER 
been used for several successive elections in Germany, [To the Editor of the Svvcrxror.| be: 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Sir,—Will you permit one to whom the Spectator lias beeng | WI 
the Baltic States, and the Irish Free State. I could add weekly delight for forty-five years, to offer you sincere eon. EP of 


many other applications, but the list is sufficiently important = gratulations on your splendid Centenary number’ ‘To me § te 
to compel consideration. it is like a visit to the haunts of my youth, in which T haye § of 

It is true that in recent years there has been a reaction found communion with old and valued friends ! al 
against democracy and against parliaments, and that, in this It may interest you to learn of an amusing incident in the J 
reaction, proportional representation has suffered. This life of Mr. Hutton —I observe that in two of the articles notice bel 
reaction was largely due to the fact that the democracies, is taken of the illegibility of his handwriting : salt 
new and old, faced with unprecedented difliculties after the Many years ago -when the typewriting machine was a ff th 


War, did not perform miracles. Proportional representation novelty—an old friend of mine was engaged in pushing the J? 
was often a convenient scapegoat. The reaction has almost sale of these machines, and went to London with that object FF Mi 








spent itself; on the whole, the movement is now away from in view. He called at the ollices of the Spectator and askedto J “t 

dictatorship. Modern problems of parliamentary government see Mr. Hutton. He sent in his card——a private card with no ; 

accordingly demand close examination. One ofthese problems indication of his business — and was ushered into the editorial 

is the method of election, and the time has arrived for a new = sanctum carrying in his hand a case containing his sample > 

inquiry into the experience now available. Taking a broad = machine. Mr. Hutton looked up in surprise and was creeted thi 

view of politics, is it certain that an electoral gamble like thus by my friend: “1 have just parted from a friend ef 

our own provides a more sure and a more dignified foundation yours, and he tells me that you are the worst writer in London; ig 

for the government of a great nation than the principle of I want to show you something that will remedy that.” Mt 
proportional representation ? -[ am, Sir, &c., After a momentary astonishment, Mr. Hutton leancd back 

Jounx H. Hemeureys. in his chair and roared with laughter. Meanwhile my friend 

82 Victoria Street (Flat 24), Westminster, SW. 1, had got out his machine and proceeded to demonstrate its lor 

usefulness. Mr. Ilutton was much interested, but said Th 

A MINE OF WEALTH: EPILOGUE that the Spectator couldn't afford such luxuries. Ie was § a 

kindness itself, however, and gave my friend the names ot & kt 

[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.] several people who might be possible purchasers. sti 

Sir, -Some “ distinctions that are plain and few’ emerge The typewriter has long ago come into its own, but I always & & 


from the very full and candid correspondence that was remember this incident as a kind of personal lik with the man J pe 
evoked by the two Spectator articles on the Dead Sea potash, Whose writing meant much to me in those earlier days.- J ce 


as a mine of wealth for the world’s farmers. Personally, I am, Sir, &c., WM. SHANKS. Ki 
since the articles were written, I have further studied some Tubal Works, Barrhead. 

of the concrete plans for developing this wealth ; and it may 

be taken as established that the scheme is far past the labora- POINTS FROM LETTERS ih 
tory stage and scale; and that cheap potash in immense Joauru Couman. is 
quantity may be produced almost at once. Farms cll over Wats. dieteeel he Olin fettens te beet wesk’n end thi sek’ a 
the world would benefit ; Palestine and Transjordania would =, re were eee oe ee arene eee — mes 
become wealthy nations and British prestige would be much Speciater, shout Conrad and his voyage in the * Torres, 7 


Ford Madox Hueffer in his book Joseph Conrad, A Personal | @ 
Remembrance, states that on the outward voyage of the § ® 
* Torrens ’ Conrad had as a passenger, Mr. John Galsworthy, D 
going to the Cape. * They had confided in each other shyly 
—each of them was writing! ... From that sprang up a 
friendship that was lifelong.’ (Page 109.)—Grace lh 


enhanced if the wealth were exploited at once, as it may be 
exploited. The only barrier to this desirable consummation 
is the British Government. 

That is one plain distinction. Now for the second. The 
matter has been fully and even more candidly discussed in 


the German Press : and German comments make it abundantly steak laa ~ Str . aTr th 
clear that cheap potash from the Dead Sea would be regarded Ee ae Oe N i 
as in the nature of a disaster by some of those interested in A Higher Birra Rare. by 
the German Cartel and of a crux by those engaged in the Tn a note on the annual report of the Chief Medical Oflicer of 5 
organization of world-wide trusts. It is more than probable — the Ministry of Health, you raise the question as to what - 
that the long delay in granting a concession and what appear — would have happened if the birth-rate of England and Wales . 
to be sudden changes of policy are due to such intrinsic causes. . « 


had continued at the old rate of thirty-five per thousand a 

There are, undoubtedly, a number of small difficulties. year, and yet the death-rate had, nevertheless, had its decline 
Among the chief, a French syndicate is already in possession from iwenty-one to twelve. The answer to your speculative 
of a concession ; but it is limited in time and in scope. More question should be that there would have been a uniquely its 


than this, even that syndicate would probably be willing to rapid spreading and multiplication of factory towns and a 
co-operate with the other groups who have already agreed corresponding disappearance of our fields.—B. DuN.Lor, M.B, kk 
to pool their knowledge and endeavours. All this side of | 24 Alexander Court. 171 Queen's Gate. S.W.7, B 
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Doc Burtep ALIvr. 
Afew days ago there appeared in a daily paper the following : 
“William Boyd, an auctioneer, of Garden Close House, 
Winlaton, Durham, was charged at Gateshead yesterday with 
killing his spaniel in an improper manner.” It was stated 
that he hanged the dog by the neck from a tree in the view of 
qssers-by, Who saw it choking and kicking, and cut it down 
and buried it alive. ‘* We think it a very abominable case of 
quelty,” said the chairman of the Bench in imposing a fine 
of 3. Why should this man only be fined £5? Surely this is 
acase, if ever there was one, for imprisonment. Five pounds 
fne is no punishment to him.— Mrs. Pisiire NELSON-Warp, 
Stoke Dorothy, Westburton, nr. Pulborough. 
[We agree. Cruelty is a human vice which it is difficult to 
feel clement about. We think that the perpetrator of this 
outrage escaped far too lightly.—Ep. Sypectator.] 


Witp Animas * Snows.” 

The descriptions of a recent fight between wild animals—at 
Blackpool Tower Circus—in which the trainer broke two whips 
and the hose-pipe had to be used to separate the combatants 
and save the man’s life, leads one to wonder whether some of 
our present-day ** amusements ~ greatly differ from those of 
bear-baiting days, or even remoter and more barbarous times. 
What purpose do these wild animal shows fulfil? The sight 
of snarling, unwilling carnivorous mounting pedestals is 
neither amusing nor educative. Can it be that the dullness 
of the performance is balanced by the * thrill” of watching 
aman in danger of severe injury or death? It would seem 
tobe so; the spectators on this occasion are described as 
being “half anxious, half entranced’; some of them are 
aid to have “thought they were witnessing an unusually 
thrilling act.’ Surely the time has come for sane public 
opinion to make itself heard in a demand for entertainments 
that shall be free of dubious elements and unwholesome 
“thrills. "—-B.A, 

Mr. Joun DENNIS. 

There is a slight inaccuracy in Mr. C. L. Graves’ article on 
p. 16 of your Centenary number, which you may perhaps 
think it worth while to correct. My father, Mr. John Dennis, 
was the brother, not the son, of Mr. George Dennis, author of 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria —ALERE») N. DENNIS, 10 Eaton 
Mansions, Katon Square, S.W. 1. 

Bey Brirtsi Goops. 

From time to time I receive letters from London with a 
bng postmark containing the words, * Buy British Goods.” 
This advice, as far as possible, I try to carry out, but I must 
sy Ido not get a good lead from our Government. These 
ktters are earried from our General Post Office to the various 
stations in Londen and in our great cities, in American cars. 
Surely their advice is somewhat We have 
perfectiy good British motor vans at a price which, I am 
certain, could compete with the American car in this country. 
Kexnevic Barer, Armadale, Rhu, Dumbartonshire. 


inconsistent ? 


TRON CrESSMEN. 

The chess editor of the Olagoa Witness informs me that 
wing the war period the chess playing members of the 
Expeditionary Forees took away with them practically all the 
wailable sets of chessmen to be obtained in New Zealand ; 
onsequently there was a great shortage of new scts, and some 
titerprising enthusiast in Christchurch started manufacturing 
xts of chessmmen of east iron. Rorerr Cutrcn, Portobello, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 


ENGLAND IS Nov “ Brirrain.”’ 

Iregret to find on the renewal of my acquaintance with 
the Spectator which I * loved Jong since and lost awhile ”"— 
that even so essentially an English paper should be marred 
by the virus of the Seotch influence on the Celtie-controlled 
Yndieated Press, and use in its columns the bastard werd 
“Britain ° for England. Like most Englishmen, I resent the 
insidion attempt to efface the grand and glorious name 
of Eneland.. R. F. Lacox, 18 Circular Road, Birkenhead. 


YeLtiow Scenrep Musk. 

I think it is a fact that the old Yellow Scented Musk lost 
its scent all over the country during the War years. I heard 
§rumour that the scent was returning in places. It would 
le interesting to many to know if this is the case. 
BT. Dansysmine, The Vicarage, Sheflicld. 


Mrs Mary Drew. 

As literary executor of Mrs. Mary Drew, daughter of Mr. 
Gladstone, I shall be grateful to those of her many friends 
who may have preserved her letters if they will very kindly 
lend them to me for possible use in connexion with a volume 
of extracts from her diaries and correspondence which is in 
contemplation. Any letters which may be sent to me will 
be copied and returned with the least possible delay and in no 
case will publication be made without the consent of the 
owners.— A. TitNey Basserr, 5 Mulberry Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W. 3. 

PHosPHuoRUs. 

Walking across the fields one evening in my old parish, I 
noticed a faint phosphorescence beside the path. I stooped 
down to examine, and poked at the light with my stick, when, 
to my astonishment, several small insects scuttled away, each 
emitting a phosphorescent light! I made a grab at what 
remained, and found that I had picked up a small lump of 
clay covered with a luminous substance which stuck to my 
fingers, and was, I suppose, phosphorus-paste. I concluded 
that the insects (a species of coleoptera) had eaten some of 
this, with the result that their bodies had become temporarily 
luminous.—WatLrier Crick, Eastbourne. 


3RIGHTER SCHOOLS. 

When I was elected chairman of managers of my old Board 
school, after consulting the head teachers, I decided to pur- 
chase three pictures, one for each department. Two of the 
pictures represent Peter Pan and the third a Policeman on 
Duty. These characters are universal favourites with the 
children.—_W. MarGrit, Old Boy and Manager of Gloucester 
Road School, Camberwell, 165 Trafalgar Road, Peckham, 
S.E. 15. 

FRoM A TiLiror. 

Mr. Hamish Maclaren’s delightful little 
Centenary issue, “ Views From a Hill-top Window,” 
quite spoilt for many of your readers by his closing paragraph, 
* Venus rises.” If it is Venus he means, then that planet is 
on the point of setting at nightfall. If he sees a rising 
planct he sees Jupiter.—W. Paine, Lieut. R.N.R., RMLS.Y. 
* Arcadian,’ Southampton, 


View 
article, in your 
will be 


Poetry 
On Reading “The Ocean of Story” 


Jr is not far to Himavet 

And Mount Kailas’ shining peak, 

Where the new moon catches the gleain of snow, 
Where Parvati and Shiva speak. 


It is not far to the evening dance, 
When—delirious with joy 

Ganesh sweeps the stars aside, 
With the heavens for his toy. 


He who wears a necklace of skulls, 

And the crescent on his head 

The Destroyer of Forms is still Lord of Life, 
And to him we yield our dead. 


Brahma still creates this day 

As he did the endless years ; 

And Vishnu, the Sustainer, smiles, 
Holding up the whirling spheres. 


The white of the moon and the white of snow 
And white of a woman’s skin— 
All these are ours, which the poets loved, 
And there the Gods begin. 
Diana Henr. 


{ 
it 


| 


| We regret to disappoint our readers again in 
| not publishing Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s remarkable 
article, ** Physics Declares Its Independence.” This 
will appear next week without fail ; also in that issue 
Sir Josiah Stamp will review Mr. Sherington’s nex 
and important work on “ The Economics of Rail 
Transport.” 
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Some Books 


Tue chill sub-Polar world where his work lies must have 
seemed a far cry when Sir Wilfrid Grenfell wrote Labrador 
Looks at the Orient (Jarrolds, 15s.). Round the world the book 
takes us, but it has most to say of the East which begins at 
Egypt and ends with Japan. The opinions of the writer are, 
as might be expected from the stalwart and earnest character 
of his work on the Labrador coast, at once robust and 
enthusiastic. In nationalism he believes, but not much in 
the frothy kind which makes Egyptian schoolboys, “ led 
by half-baked teachers,” march through Cairo streets yelling 
“* we don’t want any foreigners.’ As a doctor he shudders at 
the religious faith of the Hindu which impels him to drink 
the waters of sacred Mother Ganges close to the mouth of 
a drain, and as a confirmed optimist, ‘“ who believes that 
there are jobs that need doing,” he has small sympathy with 
the passivism of the East. But again as an optimist and, 
moreover, as one who loves his fellow-men, he tells us that 
* Love is still the greatest thing in the world, and alone can 
solve the ‘mystery of Asia’ and dispel its night.” What 
he has to say about present conditions in China is reassuring ; 
he would have us note that * the rebirth of a nation cannot 
come about without many birth-pangs.” Merely as a book 
of travel Labrador Looks at the Orient is eminently worth 
reading and still more so as the record of the first-hand 
impressions of Sir Wilfrid. We must call his attention to a 
small error: the great Jesuit missionary, whom the Iroquois 
tortured and then tomahawked to death, was Jogues or 
Jougues and not (as on p. 286) Jonges. He was a man 
after the author's own heart, brave, enduring, and full of the 
purest spirit of Christian love. 
* * * * 

In Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of Boyhood and Youth 
(Scribner, 10s. 6d.) we are shown the boyhood of one of 
America’s greatest citizens. In a manner which combines 
something of the charm of When We Were Very Young with 
the less affected parts of The Young Visiters, the boy Roosevelt 
describes the experiences, trials, and triumphs of the nursery. 
The man who was to lead an army and win a war, the man 
who was to be the idol of the American people, tells us how 
* All the morning I played store and * baby’ ; how “ The 
first fig of our garden was eaten that evening”; how he 
* met with several cross chambermaids”’; and how “ We 
discovered a weasel’s hole and a foxes burrow.” All through 
the book there runs that charming naiveté that was perhaps 
the most remarkable characteristic of America’s great 
President. 

* * * * 

It is not difficult to praise Oh, Helicon ! (Blackwood, 5s.), 
as readers of Punch (from which most of these poems have 
been reprinted) can understand, and we can guarantee to all 
** Dum-Dum’s ” many readers a merry hour. 

* * * ® 

Mr. Aldington’s translation of Candide (Lane, 21s.) is lucid 
and witty and preceded by an extremely good introduction, 
describing the philosophical origins of Candide and relating 
the brilliant rocket of Voltaire’s satire to those pro- 
found questions it never asked, as well as to the pro- 
found ones it asked but never answered. The illustrator, 
Mr. Tealby, has a talent for using space which rivals that of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who boasted he could fit a town into 
an extra eighth of an inch of page. Mr. Tealby draws the 
entire life story of the Old Woman on one page. When he 
illustrates how “ with the aid of medicine Candide’s iliness 
became serious * he does not omit a single person among the 
“two doctors he had not asked for, several intimate friends 
who would not leave him, and two devotees who kept making 
him broth,” and includes in his generosity five bowls of 
broth. 

* * * * 

Professor Toynbee, to whom all serious students of polities 
should be grateful, has now produced his Survey of International 
Affairs for 1926, with very detailed treatment of the League's 
doings, of the question of war debts, and of the Chinese 
complications (Oxford University Press, 24s.). The editor, 
being human, is not wholly impartial, but he exercises 
restraint over his opinions and gives an excellent survey of 


ee, 


of the Week 


facts. He has also produced a valuable monograph oy 
The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations since ty 
Peace Settlement (Oxtord University Press, 7s. 6d.), which 
illustrates very clearly the important changes in the cop, 
stitution of the Empire that have come about Silently ig 
the last few years. 

* * + * 

Some unpublished illustrations connected with Dickeng 
appear in Sir Henry Dickens’ Memories of My Father (Gollanea, 
6s.)—We have, for instance, a reproduction of a shorthand 
lesson which Charles Dickens gave his son, and a picture of 
him out driving with his family. All the details of his life 
at Gads Hill show how good and simple and lively he was in 
his human relationships. At times no doubt, clouds of gloom 
obscured that brilliant intellect, but it could not have shone 
as it did (and still does) across all the English speaking world, 
had not the heart that animated it been one of the truest that 
ever beat. This is a small book, but very human and interest. 
ing, and all of us who love Dickens will rejoice in it. 

* * * * 

There has been no “* king of escapes”? who at all nicasured 
up to the stature of Houcini. No handcuffs, no prisons, no 
safes in the whole world could hold him; and he fulfilled the 
most rigorous conditions in struggling cut of them. He took 
care, however, not to be seen in the process of his escapes; 
and great fables grew as to his supernatural powers. He 
himself attributed all his accomplishments to skill, study, 
practice and, above all, a clear head. Mr. Harold Kellock, 
who has just written a biography of Houdini: His Life and 
Story (Heinemann, 21s.), has been helped by the very com. 
plete material which Houdini left behind him in his diaries 
and by the recollections of his wife. His book is startling and 
vivid, for Houdini’s life itself makes a romantic story. The 
record of his achievements, fully verified, and told without 
sensationalism, is almost incredible. 

* * * xs 


The Bases of Modern Science (Benn, 12s. 6d.) is a disap. 
pointing book to come from a writer as distinguished as Mr, 
J.W.N. Sullivan. He tells us he has deliberately omitted the 
use of mathematical symbols ; but he has not thereby always 
made his points plain. A book such as this should be capable 
of being read by a thoughtful reader with the excitement we 
give to a detective novel: that has been done by other scien- 
tific writers, but by such a test Mr. Sullivan fails. The wonder 
ful tale of discovery is there, but it simply does not grip. 

* * * * 


No one can explain better What is Eugenics (Watts, 1s.) 
than Mr. Leonard Darwin, who has for so long been President 
of the Eugenics Society. This little volume is very con«ensed, 
as the author says, but by no means “ hard reading.’ Into 
it has gone the simplicity and clearness engendered by long 
thought: there is charity also, and common sense. The 
subject is a difficult one and cannot be discussed here, but on 
the broad principles of thinking ahead in racial regeneration 
and the better control of mental defectives, we are at one with 
Major Darwin. Every educated man and woman should 
understand the aims of eugenics and after reading this survey 
we think that prejudiced persons would be converted and 
believers would be confirmed in their work for a better 


ordered world. 
* * * * 


(‘More Books of the Week ™ and “ General Knowledge Cot 
petition” will be found on pages 712 and 715.) 


The Competition 


Ar one time or another every one of us has either mistaken 
the identity of some one else or has been mistaken for some 
one else—a_ contretemps which generally resulicd in aa 
amusing or even a tragic situation. The Editor offers « prize 
of five guineas for the best cither historical or contemporary 
story of this kind, The Competition will close on iriday, 
November 23rd. 
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The Beauty 


he Holy. Ten Studies in Sanctity. By Lucy 


irrors of t 
asia’ (Mowbray. 12:3. 6d.) 
Ix spite of the supposed modern interest in the spiritual life, 
iy human types are more persistently misunderstood than 
’ the saint. Seen through the reverent and unsmiling eyes 
ifthe hagiographer, intent mainly on the edifying and the 


miraculous, lie becomes an object of piety.” singularly 
attractive to the average mind. Scen through the eves 
; the psychol wist, under the elare of laboratory lights, we 
- seem to find out why he had visions or suffered from 
fivestion : hut his creative power. his charm, his fortitude, 
; diilicult to understand. Miss Menzies, 


vel more 
beautiful studies of ten women saints are intended to 
has chosen 


ome 


«how in a simple way what sanctify really is,” 


onlv method promising snecess: that of exhibition, not 
jisquisiti m. Combining real historical knowledge with 
rat temperamental sympathy, she is able to reveal the 
ints to us as human beings: in their heroie acts, their 


and their lovable simplicity. 

"Her subj are as verious in time as in character and 
They range from the cleventh century genius St. 
almost 


rofound sayings 
cts 
yyeation. 
Hildegard, who did everything imaginable 
Jarming ellicieney and lived till she was over cighty vears of 
we, to Elizabeth Leseur. who died in 1914 aged only 48. and 
Yet these ten 


with an 





in the eves of the world did nothing at all. 
wmen, so Widely different in character and opportunity. are 
nasessed by an identical passion and manifest one life. It is 
he great success Of Miss Menzies’ book that she has caught and 
cpressed this secret, and compelled even the least attentive 
reader to realize in these various lives the vigorous operation 
a power which comes from beyond themselves : a power 
dat can transform and enhance every type of personality, 
ad enable it for every sort of job. It is made plain to us 
ad that, by the witness of history — that a saint is not merely 
aresigned and devoted person, but one who lives a diiferent 
kind of life from others, and whose activities spring from 
aother centre of energy. °~ The outward works of sanctity 
wuld not be so radiantly performed, did not a long interior 
no so-called active saint but has 


weparation go before 
no contemplative but uses 


her background of contemplation ; 
the grace which flows through her in active work.” 

St. Hildegard, St. Catherine of Siena, Marie de Incarnation, 
“the Teresa of France.” and more, were doubtless 
women of genius; but their genius was transfigured by some- 
It is interesting to speculate on what they 


many 


thing greater still. 


of Holiness 


might have become tithout the peculiar dower of super- 


natural life which makes a saint. We may be sure that 
strange and universal genius Hildegard, the gifted poet 
Mechthiid, the brilliant and intrepid ‘Teresa, would have 


carved out great careers in the world. 3ut others — Catherine 


of Genoa, suddenly redeemed from a life of brooding melan- 


choly to devoted service, Angela of Foligno. transferred from 
ar 


sectn to owe their ver 


pious pretence to heroic renunciation 

gifts and strength of character to the invading power. For 
Miss Menzies’ studies drive home the truth that sanctity is 
not a white robe made to a fixed design. [t is ; various as 
Inman nature. and may take up and transform even the most 
unlikely quatities, “God finds our faults ve useful 


nt writer. Thus the mewhat 


said a livine saint to the press 

censorious and combative spirit of the formidable Si. Hilde- 
eard -the only on these ten mirrors in which T am not 
quite sure T want to look —was essential to the success of her 
mission. She was a clever and managing women, nade 


hundred 
and fifty letters which have come down to us.” says Miss 
Menzies, * that to St. Bernard is the only one containing no 
Thus St. Teresa’s quick temper and critical out- 
nuld cat 


tolerable by extraordinary grace. ~ Out of the one 


rebuke.” 
look, which oceasionally made her feel that she ™ « 
and found vent in the heartfelt exclamation 
“My God! preserve us from stupid nuns! undoubtedly 
contributed to the bracing and the 
admirable freedom from sentiment. which mark the Carmelite 


everybody up” 


realistic character, 


Reform. Thus the physical prostration and lassitude against 
which Madame Leseur struggled so valiantiv, was the very 
material of her triumph. 

* His Majesty.” said Teresa. “ exceedingly loveth the 
courageous soul”: and perhaps courage is the outstanding 
characicristie which unites all these mirrors of holiness. The 
dauntless old) Abbess Hildegard, withstanding Pope and 


bishops at eighty years of age, the ease-loving Angela facing 
destitution, the fragile little figure of Madame Acarie, * 
through life on crutches but moving her mountains none the 
less,” Marie de Incarnation sailing in middle life as a pioneer 
to the New World; above all that * valiant old traveller ”’ 
Teresa, going through floods and over almost impassable roads 
to the making of her foundations-- these are fa 
vincing testimonies to spiritual transcendence than the tales 
of visions and revelations which too often fill books about the 


gomy 


Dniore Con- 


saints. 
Evetyn UNDERUILE, 


New Light on Diplomatic History 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Vol. I. The 
Bismarck Period. (Methuen. 2Is.). 

Tur publishers and the translator of this selection of German 

doeuments have handsomely earned the thanks of all students 

This book has caused us to modify 


iidiplomatie history. 
conduct after the 


sme of our opinions about 
Franco-German War. 

Since the Great War there has been a prodigal publication 
{diplomatic papers in Germany. We have all heard of 
thse edited by the Socialist, Dr. Kautsky, at the request 
the German Government, for the purpose of discrediting 
lnperialism and perhaps also of showing that Germany was 
lt really responsible for the War, but they must not ke 
onfused with the publications from which Captain Dugdale has 
tmaslated the present selection. Captain Dugdale has drawn 
pn the documents issued by the German Foreign Office 
uder the title of Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabi- 
tele, 1871-1914. In that series more than forty volumes 
lave already appeared. Captain Dugdale has chosen the 
tespatches which refer to Great Britain, and has printed them 
vithout abridgment. He proposes to complete his selection 
Qfour volumes of which the volume before us is the first. 
ere we have papers dealing with the years 1871-1890 and 
‘ering such famous subjects as the Congress at Berlin, the 
Triple Alliance, the rise of German Colonial Policy, Kgypt, 
itd Zanzibar. There is a Preface by Sir Rennell Rodd and 
4” Introduction by Dr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Historical 
Adviser to the Foreign Office. 


Bismarck’s 


The principal impression which this book must make upon 
any habitual reader of diplomatic despatches is that it belongs 
to a world which we have left behind. We are living in a 
new one. The assumption underlying every controversy in 
the Look is that war waits upon any failure to reach a 
settlement—that no other penalty but war is conceivable. 
Thus it was natural enough that no problem could be detached 
from a consideration of the Balance of Power. Tow would a 
particular proposal affect the balance? If it was likely to 
tilt the balance then there were only two possible lines of 
action for those who did not want war—cither the proposal 
must be abandoned or it must be accompanied by some 
extraneous accommodation which would keep the balance 
undisturbed. 

sritish Ministers and diplomats, within the limitations thus 
described, come very well out of the examination. Their 
object was peace, though their methods were imperfect and 
though they had not enough imagination—even Mr. Glad- 
stone had not cnough—to see that Colonial expansion was a 
very real movement in Germany and could not possibly be 
ignored, for the mere reason that the prejudices of the British 
Colonies could not be ruffled. It was not out of deliberate 
perversity that British policy obstructed the German path. 

Bismarck appears in a much better light than we had 
expected. No recent revelations have made us think hetter 
of his earlier policy ; for he then wanted to weld the German 
States into an Empire, and he did so quite cynically by 
means of his famous succession of wars. The documents 
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before us, however, begin when he had succeeded in the main 
work of his life, and we find him and Lord Salisbury deep in 
one anothers confidence for the maintenance of peace. 
Tenniel, in his cartoon, ** Dropping the Pilot,’ was not so far 
from the truth as within a few years he appeared to be. 
Bismarck, from 1871 onwards, was trying to pilot the ship 
of State through the rocks of war. The present volume 
shows that the German soldiers during this period often 
rattled their sabres, but the regenerate Bismarck seldom took 
part in those dangerous exhibitions. Altogether, when we 
survey the years 1871-1890, we feel more than ever confident 
in the future of the League of Nations. Its best friends are 
apt to chafe at its delays. Nevertheless, what a change 
there is! The League will succeed because it is necessary. 

The usual German view before these documents were 
published was that Bismarck’s policy after the Franco- 
German War wis friendship with Russiz, and that he regarded 
friendship with Great Britain as of very little importance by 
comparison. This book reveals, on the contrary, his un- 
ceasing attempts to co-operate with Great Britain and even 
to tempt her into an alliance with Germany. Yet it cannot 
be wondered at that Bismarck has been misjudged by those 
who saw only his public form. He might write as a careful 
moralist to Lord Salisbury, but sometimes he found it useful 
to abuse Great Britain in his speeches in order to get his 
way in domestic politics. That, of course, was his ancient 
trick. lis working formula was: ** When affairs at home 
are too troublesome distract the attention of the people by 
pretending that there are dangers abroad.” 

British policy was one of convinced isolation, and her 
persistence in it tried Bismarck’s patience. It is remarkable 
nevertheless how nearly he succeeded in bringing Great 
Britain into the Triple Alliance. When the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria, and Italy) was due for renewal in 1887 
Bismarck had already persuaded Lord Salisbury to make 
Agreements with Italy and Austria. It had been doubtful 
whether Italy would remain a party to the Triple Alliance, 
but when Great Britain under Bistarck’s inspiration con- 
cluded this Agreement with her she no longer hesitated, 
Further, Great Britain was so near to joining the Alliance 
herself that a different twist of events might have brought 
her in. It is amazing to think that there was no clue to the 
existence of these tremendously important Agreements until 
1921, when they were mentioned in Dr. Pribram’s book, The 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary ! 


The Lifting of the Veil 


The Turkish Ordeal. By Halidé Fdib Hanum. (Murray. 
Turkey To-day. By Grace Ellison. (LLutchinson, 18s.) 
Turkey's Joan of Are has written a book full of faults and 
Virtues, with many vivid passages of description and some 
rambling incoherencies. On the whole, it has a quality of 
greatness, for the author is a great woman with a great 
story to tell—the birth pangs of modern Turkey. Through 
its pages stalks the tigrine figure of Mustapha Kemal and the 
two women who have kept house for him. 

Kikrié Hlanum was his cousin, and consumptive. She 
had dark brown eyes, with long curling lashes: the delicate 
lines of her oval face betokened breeding ; her complexion 
was ivory. Her hands were in contrast to her slim form. 
with the broad palms of a man, thick finger-tips, square 
the hands of Latifé Hanum, the 

There 
may be something more than a coincidence in this, thinks 
Hfalide Edib Hanum—** women with jiands of a hardy 
domineering boy always could count on affecting Mustepha 
Kemal Pasha —the man with the hands of an actress, a kind 
of aciress woman whose pink and white paw could always 
hold lives and the public attention in its elegant palm.” 

She does not like the Ghazi, and, in my opinion (based 
on no knowledge but what all the world see he 
achieved), she is not fair to him. “ His colourless fair hair 


21s.) 


small nails. So were 


can has 
brushed back, 
always do, his pule blue eyes gleaming with internal satis- 
faction.” she deseribes him in the hour of victory at Smyrna, 
or fighting in the trenches at Sakavia with the technical grasp 
«) exuliant zest, or talking, talking inter- 
vitality. that 


his colourless fair evebrows bristling as they 


of a Napoleon and 


ininably and brilliantly, with a amazes even 


—— 


those gvho know him best. In his domestic relations hye has 
not been happy: Latifé Hanum is divorced, and Fiky 
Hanum is dead, for the Ghazi's marriage broke her heart 
We are told that, after trying in vain to gain admittanee 
his house, she shot herself. But of the great work tha 
Mustapha Kemal did and does for Turkey, we hear ver 
little. In this silence, however, we can the better understa; 
the strength of a stubborn people, for without strenyth ey, 
the greatest men cannot achieve their purposes. But histo 
will record a different verdict on his life, the Ghazi’s jy, 
from that of Halidé Edib Hanum. He may have pret; 
hands, but he has certainly a commanding brain and immens 
courage. 

No book about the Near Fast seems to be complete. unfiy. 
tunately, without a chapter on atrocities. Ifalidé Rg 
prefaces her statement on the matter with an olscrvatiy 
that shows her breadth of mind and her humanity.  * The», 
is no such thing as a guilty nation.” she writes. Woy 
that more persons all over the world believed this. But thy 
Hanum is no condoner of beastliness, whoever be the dow 
Of the horrors committed by the panic-stricken Greek ary 
during its retreat across Turkey she writes with ¢ mendal 
restraint, although that no doubt only heightens the impressic 
of barbarities almost without parailel in any agi 
We read of abandoned children, burnt-out ville 
jackals: in the iron bars of the window of a 
some Turks had been burnt alive, she still found 
chiching. 

But such terrible things are only a small part of the book, 
Its chief value lies in its self-revelation. for through: the spiri 
of Halide Edib Ilanum we may see the soul of vouny Turk 
which faced (and still faces) both hunger and hardship to wi 
its nationhood. It is a great pity that the new Turkey ha 
not the benefit of the author's help in matters relating t 
education. But she and Dr. Adnan, her husband. «re exile 
Jn all great causes there must be great suffering : with that 
consolation we must Jeave the Hanum, sure that her stor 
will long be remembered in the country whose soldiers s 
nursed as a corporal in the army. and whose women she d 
a fearless orator and popula 


or ¢liny 





. prowling 
' 
hotise. wher 


han i 


so much to emancipate as 
novelist. 

At a charity ball designed to raise funds for the three pet 
charities of the Ghazi (the Red Crescent, Children. Welfar 
and Aviation), Miss Ellison introduces us to the maker of 
modern Turkey. Ife wears Western evening dress. and greets 
each guest with a speech and a glass of champagne: li 
quotes from Mr. Wells's Outline of History, and hic dances 
until eight o’clock in the morning with the enthu 
boy: that is the Ghazi as seen by the West. 

Quite recently Kemal Pasha has sent two Turkisl ladies 
to Europe to study dancing and modernize some of th 
national Turkish measures, such as the Zeibek. which 
daggers are used to emphasize the steps and pisto! shots t 
accentuate the rhythm. What of jazz, one wonders % 

The impulse towards the West has already gone vers 
far. Perhaps the pendulum will swing back a little in thi 
next few vears. The fez, as emblem of the Capitulations, 
the veil as sign of women’s servitude, the dancing dervish 
and the Hodja personifying a religious tyranny whic! 
even the use of a football to boys because it resc: 
closely a human head (contravening thereby the Koranit 
injunction against the representation of the human form 
in any shape)—such ties of the past have been scvered fot 
good and all. Turkey hates what reminds her of the wretched 
past. Yet it is not likely that the present hatred of all 
jorms of religion can endure permanently. Faith n must 
have. At present the Turks believe in their Ghazi. When 
he dies, they may worship him. On the other hand, the 
Great Arabian may come into his own again. 

The Turks have lived through two bloody decades. 
the beginning of civilization,” says Miss Ellison, ‘ no 
humbled to the dust, demoralized by financial and moral 
ruin as were the Turks at the conclusion of the Great Wat, 
ever achieved so great a triumph in diplomacy as they brought 
home with them from Lausanne.’ When Abdul Hamid was 
deposed in 1908, hopes of reform were high. The ideals of 
voung Enver and his stabyarts were in all men’s iouths. 
Priests and hodjas embraced cach other in the strects Turks 
and Greeks paraded arm in arm wearing the rosette of the 
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Committee of Union and Progress, the Lazz fell on the neck 
of the Armenian for love of him instead of for lust of slaughter. 
From old Stamboul to the western suburbs of Pera all was 
peauty and brotherly love. But soon the clouds gathered. 
jhe Balkan War broke out, then the Great War. Enver 
and Taalat vanished in a night; Smyrna was occupied by 
the Grecks. Broken and bankrupt, the Turk (like the 
Englishman, whom he resembles in many ways) is never so 
dangerous as when his back is to the wall. Rounding on 
his enemies like a wolf, Mustapha Kemal drove the Grecks 
jnto the sea. In the course of one of the most masterly 
military operations ever accomplished, he changed the 
of the Near East and the course of history. 

Small wonder his countrymen look to the Pasha as a 
demi-god. Other gods they have none at present. The 
famous ‘I'ckké at Eski Chéir is now a Child Welfare centre. 
Angora is a feminist paradise.“ Our women companions,” 
says the Ghazi, “are intelligent’ thinkers 
By making them one with the national ideals, by enlightening 
and educating them, we shall not be guilty of a selfish act. 
Why should they not show their faces to the world 7 This 
step is necessary ; it will lead to great things.” 

In Palestine, Syria, and India, what will be the 
this new theory of the Turks that women are equal to men ? 
(We should remember, in that under Islam the 
position of women was far better than under Christendom 
until quite recently, in England at any rate.) Would that 
the late Aubrey Herbert, of Miss Ellison writes in 
just admiration of his knowledge of the Near East. 
alive to-day to see the great changes that have taken place 
in the countries he much to interpret to England. 
We do not know what the future of Turkey will be, but we 
do know that her present is of the concern to us, 


face 


like ourselves. 


passing, 


whom 
were 


did so 


utmost 


We, of all nations, must be alive to what is passing in the 
mind of the East. 

The Turk needs money for his roads and railways. We 
need the good will of the most powerful Moslem power. Above 


need trade. “If we seem a little arrogant in our 


Ismet Pasha is quoted as saving. * 


all, we 


achievements,” suspicious 


and cautious of even the best advice from others. vou should 


paid for the country we have ourselves 


understand 


remeniber the price we 
That sums up the matter. 
shall not do much business with him. 


created.” Until we 


the Turk’s mentality we 


Once we accept him, not as an inferior or an Oriental, but 
asa race as brave as ourselves and with many of our own 
peculiar characteristics, we may expect great things. 

As a race the Turks have a high standard of honour and 
strong knees. Nothing is more certain than that they will 
make their influence felt through the world. They are 
anxious to be friends with England, and the time is now 
ripe for a better understanding with thom. Miss Ellison's 


informed with 


lirst-heand 


rather 
svinpathy 
to rend 


hook, although scrappy in parts, is 


a rea and a very” vivid 


and tikels 


spirit) of 
to do good. 


EF. Y.-B. 


experience. Tt is amusing 


Ten Fathoms Deep 


Beneath Tropic Seas. By William Beebe. (Putnam. 15s.) 


probably at about sunrise, since cnee 


Titi 


come tp 


OnE finishes this book 


havine descended into the bluc-vreen water world of a 
with Mr. Beebe. one 


anything else 


coral reef resents having to 


for air, sleep, or with a sharp sense of inade- 


wanting in the author's 
description of life below seas (far from it; even that 
Magnificent book The Adventure 
exciting and gorgeously presented), but inadequacy in oneself, 
for having been born without natural apparatus for living 
time 


quacy not because of anything 


tropic 
Was not 


Arcturus more 


under water for as long a as one cared to 
stay down. Within a 
fair substitutes for gills, fins, a tail, anda phosphorus lighting 


diving 


comfortably 


measurable space of time. perhaps, 


system will have been invented a ™ self-contained ~ 


suit, at rate, would seem to be almost a 


and in those days books about the pillared aisles 


any certainty of 
the future 
and chrysanthemum and purple serpents of the 
under-sea 
then as badly written. 
Meanwhile, in his diving 


@ltendant perils, Mr. 


gardens 


world will doubtless be as numerous, and many of 
us dry land nature books are at present. 
with all its drawbacks 


note-hook “and pene il, 


suit and 


Beehe. with 


effect: of 


descends, * balancing carefully ... a delightfully terrifying 
effect of falling slowly,” the ladder being disearded, into the 
emerald-lit. fairyland, explores along the coral reefs, 


catches strange confiding fish and makes his notes under 


new 


water and returns to tell us all about it. 

~The final results of the expedition,” he explains, ~* will 
materialize in a series of scientific papers this book being 
merely * the high-lights of the adventure crystallized.” Only 
by generous quotation can an idea of the astonishing world 
in which 2 coral reef diver finds himself, be conveyed : 

‘| walk towards a coral palace in the distance and work more 
magic. It is of the most delicately tinted lavender, picked out 
with patches of orange. 1 lean closer to get the exact shade, when 
every particle of colour vanishes the feathery-headed 
Whose tentacles cover the surface have withdrawn dike light y 
into their tubes, and T see that the orange was merely petleetion 
and that the coral is actually salmon-pink My hand now barishes 
the surface and between winks the thousands of rin oly ps 
disappear within their stony home. revealing t last the Deaeutifol 
clear ivory of the real coral. Bewildered after this throe-pl 
palinnipese st of colour, | look asic just ! Titties Te see ! 
brillant shining blue with three broad. vertical bands of brown. 
swim slowly into a fairy cavern. \ few min s later the tdentical 
fish emerges clad in brilliant vellow. thickly cc red with black 
polka-dots, rhis spurt. ot astonishing | ty} lips site 
macic, of ineffable, colourful mystery. is the theme of th vatel 
world, and should be the chief motif in any writing nti 
mispired) or influenced by it. For while tl Oses and | s ol 
our gardens may look differently in light and in shade. they certainly, 
when alarmed, do not dash iato the ground. and when we see a 
tortoiseshell tabby disappear into an alles we can be Pre 
sure that it will emerge practically the seine colour.” 
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* It always seemed that in the place 


Fascinating, however, as the pioneer 


is. it is far all a smooth advance 


of magic. most diflieult 


of access were to be found the greatest prizes.” Mr. Beebe 
complains one thing at least in common with the world 
above ! 

The Tsopora, or branched corals, grew it whostly tanule of 
evlindrical, white thickets fathoms down, quite imponetrab'e. 
J ventured, more than once, to creep down into these tangles of 
coral branches, testing cach befere I put om weight « 
the open root, no matter what happened. one could alwi ft 
off the helmet and swim up, but here there was a cruel, ‘ ed, 
cobweb of sharp-edged ivory overhead. and escape was imy ih] 
only by slow deliberate choice of passaue As | painfully ad 
my way down nearer the level ot t! eround corals, | encountered 
porticres of the stinging millepores. Wher L reached ther | 
unslung the hammer at my back, and pounded off the outer layers, 
and there, like jewels in a geode, were occasionally to be found 
tiny trees, an Inch or two in height, of the exquisite and 1 pink 
coral, TI do not remember anything in my undersea experience 
Which gave me mere sheer aesthetic joy than spying « these 
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beautiful bits of colour—looking like the diminutive wind-hlown 
pines of Fujiyama.” 

Few explorers on dry land nowadays can expect such 
satisfying rewards as this; or as any coral reef diver may 
have, for that matter. ‘ Don’t die without having borrowed, 
stolen, purchased, or made, a helmet of sorts, to glimpse for 
yourself this new world—that is all I ask of each reader,” 
Mr. Beebe writes. It is, of course, and always will be, utterly 
impossible to convey the real spirit, ** the ineffable, colourful 
inystery ~ of that world on to paper. It must be seen. 

‘Towards the end of the book Mr. Beebe approaches the 
surface with an amusing and charmingly informative chapter 
on “The Versatile Gurnard,”’ that brilliant fish which “ finds 
its nearest allies among bats and angels . . . and is at home 
not only in water and air, but is able to trot easily about 
on solid earth bottom ” ; while in the final two chapters he 
leaves the water altogether and discusses humming-birds 
und ornithological migration secrets. It is not only in writing 
of things new to most of us that he is worth reading. 


H. M. 
A Wise Judge 


The Gospel and the Law. By His Honour Sir Edward Abbott 
Parry. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Sim Kowanp Parry has achieved success both in law and in 
literature. He was for a generation among the most popular 
and eflicient of our County Court judges, and he has delighted 
readers young and old by his amusing and thoughtful books, 
among which Katawampus and The Overbury Mystery stand 
out prominent. But his heart's desire is, if we mistake not, 
to be remembered as a reformer who did something to case 
the lot of the poor and humble. His scorn for man’s inertia 
and stupidity and his keen sense of the injustice that our legal 
and administrative system often causes are well expressed in 
his new book. Here as always Sir Mdward is witty and enter- 
taining: his criticism of serious abuses and technical short- 
comings is all the more effective because it is enlivened with 
ltumorous asides. 
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Sir Edward believes that our Jaw should be informed jy 
Christian principles. For this reason he would put an epg 
to imprisonment for debt. In theory it was abolished year 
ago; in practice it continues, and at the present time ha 
11,000 victims languishing in gaol. Sir Edward describes jp 
detail the practice by which debtors who fail to pay off theip 
debts by regular instalments may be committed to prison fo, 
contempt of court. He holds with many other sound lawyers 
that the law should not trouble itself to collect debts which 
need not have been incurred :—- 

“ For the best customers of the County Court, indeed the only 
people to whom the system of imprisonment for debt is of any 
real service, are those traders who carry on a business which can 
only be carried on and made to pay by reason of the sanction of 
the shadow of the gaol which is of the essence of the contraet. 
The tally-men, the money-lenders, the flash jewellery touts, the 
sellers of costly Bibles in series, of grarnophones and other luxuries 
of the mean streets, these are the class of lender the State caters 
for. For these businesses are based, and soundly and commercially 
based, on imprisenment for debt.” ‘ 

Sir Edward gives figures from his own experience to show 
that “at a cost to the general body of taxpayers you are 
encouraging a bad class of parasite traders to choke the 
growth of thrift among the working classes.” Abolish im. 
prisonment for debt and, in his view, these * parasite” 
traders will be unable tq give credit as they do now. In any 
case the idea of keeping a poor man in prison for non-payment 
of a civil debt seems repulsive. The practice was abolished 
in Scotland in 1880 and is extinct in most other civilized 
countries except our own. But our politicians have no time 
to spare for such reforms. 

Sir Edward deals in several instructive chapters with the 
Workmen's Compensation Act and with War 
Workmen's Compensation cases, as everyone should know, 
have given rise to an incredible amount of costly litigation, 
partly because the statutes were badly drafted, partly, as the 
author thinks, because judges and lawyers were entrusted 
with the administration of the Act. Sir Edward holds up the 
example of Ontario, where a Board supervises the working of 
the compensation laws and where the best medical treatment 
is at once provided for every injured workman. More should 
be heard of this admirable and inexpensive scheme. 

When he comes to speak of the Civil Service. Sir Kdward 
lets himself go. He recalls the sad experience of Sir Rowland 
Hill, who, as the originator of the Penny Post, was virtually 
forced upon the Post Office by public opinion and who was 
thwarted for many years by the indignant bureaucrats. Sir 
Kdward might have completed the reference by pointing out 
that the bureaucracy has had its revenge at long last by 
increasing the postage rates and still declines ten vears after 
the War to revert to the Penny Post. He is right in pointing 
out that the minor officials, with whom the private citizen 
comes into contact, are usually to blame in cases where the 
Departments are found to have been harsh and unsympa. 
thetic. It is the multiplication of these petty officials that 
the average man dreads: the Englishman hates and fears 
Socialism because it connotes the regulation of every man’s 
business and leisure by a horde of Civil servants more nuricrous 
even than those whom we now support at a stupendous cost. 
Sir Edward hopefully suggests that the departments mighit 
* shed a great many of their permanent second-rate experts 
and co-opt for the sanction of their schemes the best brains of 
science, art and business in the country,” as they did in the 
War, and as the Public Works Loan Board and the Develop- 
ment Commission do now. But the tendency, we fear, is all 
the other way. Even Mr. Churchill has found it impossible 
to fulfil his promise to cut down Civil Service expenditure and 
abolish unneeded departments. 


Pe nsions, 


A French Cassandra 


The Great Betrayal (La Trahison des Clercs). By Julien Benda 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

M. Jcimn BENDA is very well known in France, but is almost 
unknown here. Mr. Arnold Bennett, we notice, in reviewing 
the original French edition says that he cannot understand 
why it has not aroused interest in Great Britain: to us the 
reason seems plain-- Mr. Benda is a thinker of an exceedingly 
un-English type. 


“He is britliant, but very Latin. Living in the France of 
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the last twenty years, it is natural that he should see nation- 
alism as the one predominant and frightful danger which 
faces the world. He paints an exceedingly gioomy picture of 
a world where antagonism of nation and of class is growing 
more and more intense, and where the great men and the 
intellectual leaders, whom he calls les clercs, have betrayed 
their trust, and joined in a welter of unprofitable internecine 
conflicts. Yet although an intense anti-nationalist, he is far 
too intelligent not to see through superficial pacifism, For 
example, he writes : 

“1 can point to other sorts of pacifism, whose chief result I 
dare to say is to weaken the cause of peace, at least among serious- 
minded persons : 

First, there is the pacifism I shall call ‘ vulgar,” meaning thereby 
the pacifism which does nothing but denounce * the man who 
kills.” and sneer at the prejudices of patriotism. When I see 
certain teachers, even if they are Montaigne, Voltaire, and Anatole 
France, whose whole case against war consists in saying that 
highwaymen are no more criminal than leaders of armies, and in 
laughing at people who kill each other because one party is dressed 
in yellow and the other in blue, 1 feel inclined to desert a cause who-e 
champions over-simplify things to this extent, and I begin to feel 
some sympathy for the impulses of profound humanity which 
created the nations and which are thereby so grossly insulted.” 
Here is something which, if our more thoughtless pacitists 
would take it to heart, would do the cause of peace a very 
great deal of good. ,We have said that the book may seem 
heady stuff to many English readers ; but if they will get over 
a natural prejudice to abstractions they will find very much 
that is worth reading in its pages. 


‘he Magazines 


AN article of very general interest —‘* The Future of British 
Railways,” by Sir Felix Pole, General Manager of the Great 
Western Railway—stands first in the Nineteenth Century. 
Railways have now served the country for a hundred years, 
and the system is in need of development. The transport 
they provide must be “rapid, reliable, door-to-door and 
cheap.” This desideratum can, Sir Felix Pole believes, be 
brought about with the good will of public and government. 
The railway companies will not adhere slavishly to one form 
of transport, but will adopt all forms, according to circum- 
stances, and the demand of the future, becoming prime 
movers of all forms of freight and passengers by rail, road, 
sea or air. Mr. Denis P. Myers asks * How long will 
Reparation last?” All being well, he thinks another 
thirty-two years should see the end of it. The uncom- 
promising nationalism which dominates the spirit of * The 
New Turkey ~ is discussed by Mr. A. A. Pallis. The attitude 
of the new régime towards its non-Turkish citizens earnot, 
he thinks, be regarded as satisfactory by whaiever standard 
it is judged. ‘There is no attempt at equality between the 
Turkish and non-Turkish clements of the popuiation, and 
inequality of rights is no longer compensated by inequality 
of obligations; the minorities have ail the duties of the 
Turkish citizens without the privileges. 

The U.S. Minister-to Czechoslovakia, Mr. Lewis Einstein, 
sets before us in the Fortnightly Review the life and character 
of Mr. Hoover, the newly clected President, of whom it 
was said at his nomination that, “though born in 
poverty he has fed more hungry mouths than any man in 
history.” His father was a blacksmith, his mother a Quaker 
preacher. He began his working life as a working boy upon 
his uncle's farm in Iowa. After the age of thirteen he entirely 
supported himself, sent himself to college, and finally became 
an engineer and made a fortune, a very large part of which 
he sacrificed when he took charge of the American Commission 
of Relief in Belgium. “ Let the fortune go to Hell,” were 
his only words over a breakfast cup of coffee when he had 
decided to accept the post offered to him. ‘To his associates 
he said, “I give you the business.’ Mr. Lancelot Lawton, 
writing of * Nitrogen and the Pasture of England,” declares 
that * British Agriculture would appear to be stranded at a 
half-way house. It has largely substituted cattle raising for 
grain production, but it has not yet learned how to make 
the most profit from the change.” In fact, he sadly asserts, 
** England is becoming a green wilderness.” By the ‘* intelli- 
gent use of nitrogen” the situation may, he believes, be yet 
saved —and not only the productivity of the soil here, but 
all over the world, be largely increased, possibly doubled. 
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But “ Science can only provide solutions—it cannot compe 
men to accept them.” Mr. John Bell sums up an article oy 
the European situation entitled “Ten Years After,” in g 
tone of grave warning; ‘Ten years after the Armistice, ang 
despite the aspirations and strivings for a stable atmospher 
of international concord, Europe is still in an unsettled stat 
fighting against direful apprehensions which are real, and 
esoteric forces which scem to retard every initative unde. 
taken for the general weal.” 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Francis Hirst sets out 
to destroy “Mr. Bernard Shaw's theory of Socialism ag 
Capitalism,” root and branch. The Bishop of Oxford Writes 
of * Church and State,” denying the right of the State ty 
over-rule the Church in matters of doctrine, and denying 
also the justice of disendowment as the price of doctrinal 
liberty. Miss Lorna Keeling Collard tells the sad story g 
Richard Jefferies’ life. ‘The great naturalist had alway 
three great giants against him—-disease, despair and poverty” 
— yet he got a fitful bliss out of his naturalistic genius, He 
died before le was forty. “ There never was such a worshipper 
of earth,” he said of himself. ‘ Franz Schubert” an 
* Misfortunes of the Lord Mayors of London” are two 
charming papers by Mr. K. D. Wiseman and Mr. Charly 
Pendrill respectively. 

If a short story can make the reader shudder eyeg 
once, it must be counted a success. ** Degnam Killa,” by 
kK. M. M. L.. in this month’s Blackwood, is such a story. The 
scene is Jaid in India. The story is not in any sense occult; 
the ghost is caught and murdered out of hand, drowned ina 
terrible place called * the death bath.’ which the author 
is too cunning to describe. A traveller in the wilder parts 
of Central America, Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill describes in 
** Boorabbees and Buccaneers” an adventurous expedition, 
in the course of which he comes across a tribe of Indians and 
half-castes speaking Elizabethan English. The adventure, if 
a little difficult to believe in, is entertaining and delightfy 
to read about. “ Blake’s Hold,” by Mrs. Hubert Barclay, isa 
pretty and touching little story about an old house at High 
gate. It is rather refreshing when a modern short story 
deals with people who live in this country. 

A very good number of the English Review contains a 
paper by Mr. Bernard Shaw upon * The League of Nations.” 
and one by Lord Hugh Cecil headed * Mr. Chapmian and 
Divorce.” Mr. Shaw holds up to ridicule the dullness of 
the League’s public mectings, and the “ Christmas Card 
Oratory” of the pacifists. But behind this superficial 
criticism he shows « profound respect for what he calls the 
two Leagues of Nations, * one so-called at Geneva and the 
other called the United States of America.’ The speakers 
in Geneva are not, he fears, all of one mind: he would like 
to see a greater solidarity of conviction. All the same, he 
hopes they may accomplish much. “ The Federation of the 
World ” will come, he says, before the “ Parliament of Man,” 
which last * cannot be realized until man is a much less 
miscellaneous lot than he is at present.’ Lord Elugh Ceeil 
does but reiterate his well-known convictions upon the 
indissolubility of marriage. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, writing in the Emp sr Revied 
on * The Prayer Book: and After,’ declares that ~ the 
whole matter arose (the question of the Alternative Book) 
from the existence of a definite and highly-organized move 
ment to bring back the Church to the teaching, ceremonial 
and ultimately the discipline of the Church of Rome.” adding, 
“it is well known that some of the Bishops give tiis move 
ment their active support.” In * Vignettes of Kenya,’ Me 
Sydney Glanville gives us some arresting pictures of life in 
the Colony, on the farms and in the bush, among men by 
day and beasts by night. Sir William Schooling contributes 
a second very interesting article upon “The Hudsou Bay 
Company.” Lady Denman writes of Women’s Institutes 
and calls attention to their success in the Colonies. 

In the National Review, under the title Ten Years Ago.” 
M. Stéphane Lauzanne, Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin, tls 
the story of the Armistice in the words in which Marshal 
Foch described it to him. The German plenipotentiaries 
entered the saloon car of Foch’s train on the morning of 
November Sih, 1918. ° What do you want 7° asked Foch, 
and began almost immediately to read the conditions of the 
Armistice. * Gradualiy I saw those faces change. Winter 
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MY AUI OBIOGRAPHY | XxX 


ENITO MUSSOLIN 


ONE OF THE GRE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES Of OUR AGL 


The arresting life-story of Healy’ s saviour told by himself. His narrative is not only 
historically ve iluable—giving us, as it does, intimate pictures of Fascism in theory and 
practice—but it also tells of Benito Mussolini’s meteoric rise from abject poverty to the 
highest and most powerful position in his country. (Ready To-day) 
In oie large handsome volute, profusely illustrated in two colours, 308. it 





















THE FARINGTON DIARY, Vol. Vill 
Edited by JAMES GREIG By Joseph Farington, R.A. 





















The last volume of this fa us diary. Interesting references to Napoleon from the time of the combined 
attack of the sities to the ‘tae ror’s fall at Waterloo. Graphic sketches of the battle are given by a 
participant. A vivid pen-portrait of the ex-l-mpress Josephine by an Englishwoman adds variety to the 
story. We read of Princess Charlotte’s character, her marriage and death.  Dyron, Wordsworth, 
eminent statesmen, artists; figure alana spun throughout the volume, — ends with the tragic death 
of Farington. fi one large han idsome volume c, W ith 12 illustralions , 21s. net (Keady No v. 23) 
MANY ‘TALES OF MANY CITIES By Isidore de Lara 
A volume of reminiscences by one of our most dis stinguished British composers. Through the pag 

his book pass a long procession of princes, patricians and_ prima donnas; great lien” famous in the 
world; men renowned in le tte » law and internati nal politics—all these are the ubject of his facile pen. 
In one large handsome e, with numerous illustrations, 18s. net. (Ready Nov. 16) 
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TRAGEDY OF JOHN RUSKIN OF THE WAR 






by 
Amabel Williams- Ellis By WILLIAM MAR IES 
author of ‘The Wal! of Glass,’ ete. (Forcign Editor of the Journal de G ) 
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from Mr. Martin’s shrewd and able pen 
: 2 are: LLOYD GEORGE, ASQUITTI 
making history look stranger than CHURCHILL, WILSON, IIOUSE, 


‘But if Mrs. Williams-Eilis has suc- 
cumbed to the modern fashion for 






| 
| Among the leading figures which emerge 
' 







any fiction, she has given us a portrait ew mand is ak yee Be ee 
‘ snore CLEMENCEAU, POINCARE, THE 


of Ruskin that is unforgettably vivid. 













We see the man, even though it is KAISER, HINDENBURG, LUDEN 
with a fierce, artificial light playing DORFF, THE EMPEROR CHARLES, 
on him and arcund him. And she SAZONOV, LENIN. An amazing 
sees him as one of the most tragic | pageant it is that Mr. Martin sets before us 
a oe en aan in this epochal book. Illustrated 18s. net 
which, indeed, he was.’ 
‘Daily News.’ Published Friday 
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A FASCINATING BOOK 


The Cause 


A Short History of the Women’s 
Movement in Great Britain 


by Ray Strachey 
“T thoroughly enjoyed it from start to finish 
... because of its human, historical and 
sociological interest." —Otive Dent in The 
Daily Mail. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


Goethe and Faust 


by F. M. Stawell & 
G. Lowes Dickinson 


An Interpretation by seeing the relation of Faust to 
Goethe’s own life. Considerable passages are included 
from the author’s new verse translation, 


15s. net 








Beaten Track in 


Off the 


Southern France 
by Roy Elston 


“ Roy Elston’s delightful book . . fine company, 
either for the fireside or for a holiday in the beautiful 
land.”—Evening Standard. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
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PROUST By Clive Bell. 5s. 
Mr. Bell attempts to disentangle and dis- 
cuss some of the qualities which make 
Proust unlike any other writer. He also 
attempts to relate Proust’s particular 
faults to his particular merits. 





TWELVE By V. Sackville- 
DAYS West. 10s. 6d. 


“ The adventure was unusual and, as the reader 
will discover, it falls into perfect shape in Twelve 
Days. The journey was from Isfahan across 
the Bakhtiari mountains. A book that is 
a delightful thing to read and to give away.” 
New Statesman, 





ORLANDO By Virginia Woolf. 


9s. 


Rost Macaccay in 7.P.’s eekly: —* There is a 
quality of enchantment about this book which 
suggests the strange, hypnotizing beauty of a 
running river. Of all her literary adventures, 
this last seems to me the most interesting and the 
most adventurous.” 





NEW HOGARTH LECTURES 
3s. 6d. each. 

No. LYRICAL POETRY FROM BLAKE 
No. 


No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


“A series indispensable to the busy student or 


~ 


). 


6. 


By Professor H. J. C. Grierson. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE 


teacher of letters.” 


“ No publishing house | 
modern movement in poetry, criticism, and belles 
lettres than The Hogarth Press.” 


TO HARDY. 
NOVEL. 

By Edwin Muir. 
sy Herbert Read. 


The Observer. 


seeps more abreast of the 


British i cekly. 


—— - - SS eS. - 





NEW HO 
No. 
No. 


No. 


14. 


15, 


16. 


PARNASSU 


on the Films. 


IBSEN AND THE ACTRESS. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. 


GARTH ESSAYS 


2s. 6d. each. 


S TO LET. An Essay 
sy Eric Walter White. 


sy Elizabeth Robins. 


By Basil de Selincourt. 





THE HOGARTH PRESS, 52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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a 
feldt especially was very pale—I even think that he wept.” 
Foch gave them seventy-two hours in which to reply. They 
ould have preferie! a shorter time. Their armies were 
approaching a state of mutiny. On the morning 


rapidly 7 1 : 7 é . 
was signed, Foch arrived at the War Office. 


that the ** Act ° = 
o¥, Clemenceau did not eppear in goed humour, and asked 
‘What have you yielded to the Germans ?* In reply 


me, a : * 

Yarshal Foch handed “the deed ~ to ** the old tiger. ‘M. 
i Président,” he simply said, * my work is finished. Your 
work begins.” 

We congratulate the quarterly Eugenics Review, now 


ynder the editorship of Mr. Eldon Moore, on a very excellent 
yumber, full of information which would do untold good if 
The plan of 


only it could be more widely disseminated. 
special articles 


this journal is excellent. There 
of particular interest. and there are very full memoranda, notes 


ure some 
and reviews of all Eugenie activities throughout the world. 
The Air League of the British Empire is a sensible organiza- 
tion whose efforts are directed towards peace, with the proviso 
that if we spend money on defence at all we should spend a 
fir proportion on aeroplanes. The well-written and well- 
illustrated journal of the League. Air (1s. monthly), show 
its growing size and increase in wdvertisements the growth of 


public interest in flving. 


by 








Fiction 
Light and Dark 


By Johan Bojer. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


The New Temple. 
7a. Gal 


in. 


Jen Years AGo: Armistice and other \femories, forming 
a Pendant to the Spanish Farm Trilogy. By R.H. Mottram. 
(Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 

What is Love? By FE. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 7s. tid.) 

Proximity. By a. Ms. Es Liovd. Nash and (srayvson. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur growing optimism of the Norwegian novelist, Johan Bojer, 

» famous in America, irradiaics his latest novel, The New 


Temple. It is a fine piece of benignity, though in these harsh 
and difficult days some readers will certainly reject the closing 
vene of reconciliation as a solution charming enough but too 
eile, possible only in a peasant community, and a fortunate 
that. The fundamental simplicity of Scandinavian 
literature to some 
little affected by such complicated European movements as 
the Renaissance, the inhabitants of the Northern peninsula 
vem to think and feel one thing at a time more easily than we, 
w that their logic is perhaps, more childish, their spiritual 
Bojer’s Peer Helm, who, 


ne at 
of us appears relieving, to some inadequate, 


attitude more lyrical than ours. 
itmay be remembered, found a dream of divinity in losing all 
lis worldly goods, reappears as the father of two children. 
Poverty has compelled him to surrender these to the barren 
Widow at Busreth, who leaves her great inheritance to the 
daughter Louise, passing over the boy Lorenz, whose youthful 
Views on property have offended her. They rediscover their 
jarents ; and Lorenz, who has already caught a vision of God 
fmm the fertile landscape he loves, takes fire from his father’s 
lea of the New Temple, the Gateway of the Sun, in which 
ihappy humanity may worship a Lord beyond suffering and 
}Mpitiation. Lorenz at first rejects Christianity because it 
appears to deny life and the beauty of earth ; but, after some 
litinate contact with the common needs of a fishing village, 
inds that Christ is greater than the written gospel, that form 
lay be altered from within, and that his enthusiasm may burn 
teadily within the State church. Untroubled as he is by 
(tie mysticism, Latin irony, or true Hellenism. Lorenz yet 
las a certain glowing beauty about him, though one has a 
listinct doubt about his intellectual honesty. The secondary 
theme concerns the life of Louise as queen-regnant at Busreth : 
g is piquant, and her relation to her brother is 
tenderly touched. The whole book. with its flow of 
trative. is full of charm like the smiling and flowery country 
sun and snow which it reveals. 
Mr. R. H. Mottram’s book of Armistice remembrance is a 
lk antidote against facile acceptance of any sunny charm. 
He has stated completely one kind of comment on the War 
ind its consequence. Captain Skene and Mr. Dormer sum up 
‘etWeen them the reactions of the average man in their dreary 
tellofmud., We meet them here again, moodily contemplating 


lt wooing 
easy 





the vestiges of their trench-bound existences, gloomily escaping 
from the communal two-minutes’ silence. The ironies of the 
Flemish border, immovable types like Virginia and the 
Chinks, dreadful unforgettable images like ** The Old Man’‘s 
Chair,” and * The Devil's Own,” the unuttcrable flatness of 
Armistice Day on the battlefield—these Mr. Mottram records. 
It is the truth about the War, though not the whole truth. 
Mr. Mottram’s admirers will be very glad of this * pendant ” 
to the Spanish Farm. 

With What is Love? we are rushed by FE. M. Delafield into a 
post-War dancing world that has forgotten the meaning of 
Armistice easily enough. Ellice, the heroine is a lovely shy 
virl, with a dreaming heart like Keat’s Madeline or Isabella. 
Her clever cousin, Vicky, says she cannot get on familiar 
terms with matter; she has the softly blundering ways of a 
silver moth. So when she spends the ecstasy of her first love 
on Martin, a connoisseur of the * slick * and ™ smart“ in his 


crowd, he soon begins to hurt her 


Vicky, her opposite, 


‘quite too marvellous ~ 
badly for ler sweet incompetence. is 
brilliant in verbal duels, and is also really too good for the 
crowd and for Martin. Miss Delafield has been more profound 


and more scathing in her expert social studies, and she is 
occasionally a little hurried in this story ; but even when she 
writes in her haste she is eminently readable. 

Provimity intends merely to tell a story, and does so with 
Charles Kenwick, thoroughly down and 
Bernard Sheldon, 
to do he 


in strange 


freshness and vigour. 
out, finds an ambiguous benefactor in Sir 
who takes him to Tors, his country house. 
and to fumble blindly 


what 
obviously cannot do a 
imbroglio. Kenwick is really rather a fool: and perhaps the 
atmosphere of sinister expectation in Tors is keyed too high 
But Provimity has no dull 


terization 


for what actually does happen. 


march of its events, and the chara 





moments In the 
Vivacious, 


Racer 


is both original and 
ANNAND Tayror. 


In WRITING ALOUD (Collins. 6s.) Mr. J. D. Beresford 
niakes an original contribution to those experiments towards 
bringing the novelist within the novel, towards intersecting 
different planes of consciousness, which at present attract more 
than one writer of fiction. Ile starts a story, and writes down, 
us truthfully as possible, the processes of thought by which the 


characters solidify in time and space, and move together 
in the paces of a plot. He also writes down the asides and 
generalizations that occur to him as he chooses or rejects ; 


and these are, perhaps, the most attractive passages in the 
book. It is amusing to cbserve how easily the minor per- 
sonages canter into the story, very much alive, bringing all 
their tails (and tales) behind them, while the central char- 
acters hover sulkily in the distance, loth to materialize. 
Even the archaistic * Victorian” heroine, J-J. (for Jean- 
Jane, her name being unsettled) refuses to charm, though Mr. 
Beresford confesses to an affection for her. (It is invariably 
disastrous when authors fall in love with their own heroines.) 
She is really too long-skirted in every way for a post-War 
plot. But the scheme develops and thickens very enter- 
tainingly ; and the characters often alter the author's mind 
for him. Incidentally, he comments on matters like day- 
dreaming, the regeneration of the world, and psycho-analysis. 
A dialogue between a girl and her mother is explained as a 
piece of natural * re-education.” When Mr. Beresford wrote 
things like The Jervaise Comedy and The Prisoners of Hurtling, 
he did not talk so much about the psycho-analytical clichés 
with which we are all bored by this time. One isnot exactly 
sorry that J.-J. has ceased to be a Pirandellish character in 
search of an author. But that casually mentioned story of 
the entombed passengers excites a desire and a hope. 

DOGSBODY. By Denald Sinderby. (IIerbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Sinderby, having written two serious novels of 
Indian life, now gives us, with an Indian and Egyptian setting, 
a very good exercise in farce. Lieutenant Cotteram, M.C., 
alias ** Dogsbody,” is an engagingly imprudent and impudent 
young subaltern. He falls in love with his general's daughter. 
But the general's wife, a veritable Amazon. is implacably 
opposed to him. How ‘ Dogsbody,” having made various 
unsuccessful attempts to win the regard of his prospective 
mother-in-law, finaily outwits her, is told by Mr. Sinderby 
in a series of chapters which, each dealing witha fresh escapade, 
reveal true inventiveness as well as humour. 

SIX MONTHS TO LIVE. By Charles Herbert. (Wells, 
Gardner. 7s. 6d.)—Many novelists have toyed with the 
question as to how a man will behave who knows that a term 
is fixed to his life. Mr. Herbert supplies the same theme —with 
variations. Dr. Ernholt, compelled to consult a jealous and 
hostile rival specialist, is told, out of sheer pique, that he has 
only six months to live. Ernholt, shocked at the thought of 
impending death, determines to revenge himself upon the 
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world, and conceives the idea of telling the next five patients 
who visit him that they, too, cannot live much longer. Weaving 
their stories into a single plot, Mr. Herbert describes the effect 
which the fatal verdict has on these patients, who include a 
baronet, a well-known novelist, and a nurse. Possibly Mr. 
Herbert has too much faith in human nature. At any rate, 
all his characters are reformed and spiritualized before they 
learn that they have been hoaxed. and Ernholt himself, who 
began as a materialist and a cynic, ends by finding religious 
assurance. But. if he parades his moral a little too much. Mr. 
Herbert has at least written an ingenious and readable tale, 
with many incidental touches of real vitality and truth. 

BLACK RENT. By Harold Begbie. (Mills and Boon. 
7s. Gd.) Mi. Begbie (like * A Gentleman with a Duster,” 
whom he so strongly resembles !) is very adroit in threading 
upon the slightest plot a series of incidents, scenes. and 
reflections that provide something for every taste. The hero 
of the present story is a hyper-sensitive brain specialist. The 
other main characters are his imperious wife ; his artistic and 
eccentric son, who is shot for * cowardice ~ during the War ; 
the beautiful daughter of an American millionaire. and the 
young American official in London whom she finally marries. 
Mention should also be made of the predatory Lrish hospital 
matron who does not succeed in robbing the specialist of his 
honour, but involves him in sufliciently embarrassing dilli- 
culties. The specialist. indeed, suffers misfortunes throughout 
the book, which concludes with the hint that through sorrow 
he finds God. As a serious novel, Black Rent fails. But as 
journalistic impressionism, it is vivid, vigorous, and always 
readable. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 702.) 

Some travel books seem to be full of words. Miss Rowan- 
Hamilton’s Both Sides of the Jordan (Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) is 
one: she has more than 100,000 of them. The impression of 
verbosity is due to what we must frankly say is bad editing. 
Someone should have told the author what to omit and how to 
present her pictures in an attractive frame. These tricks of 
the trade apart, there is much first-rate material in the book, 
descriptive, political, and archaeological. Miss Rowan- 
Hamilton is very severe on the French administration of Syria : 
we wish we could believe it was unjustified, but too many 
travellers confirm her descriptions of misrule and discontent. 
Anyone contemplating a visit to Palestine this winter is 
advised to read this book. The photographs are agreeable, 


but no more. 
& * * * 


As a guide to some of the writers most popular to-day, we 
may cordially commend Mr. St. John Adcock’s The Glory that 
was Grub Street (Sampson Low, Marston, 7s. 6d.). Thirty- 
two excellent photographs add to the reader’s pleasure in Mr. 
Adcock’s text. No very subtle analysis of literary values is 
attempted, but there is a deal of common-sexse criticism and 
much information pleasantly conveyed. 

% * * * 

Through its art we may more surely approach a nation’s 
* psyche” than by any other means. But art is long and 
especially the art of India, which, as Mr. Ifavell tells us, is 
“a great synthesis embracing many different theological and 
mythological elements, but inspired by a common ideal.” 
What that ideal is we may learn in Indian Sculpture and 
Painting (Murray, £2 2s.), which is beautifully illustrated. 
As this is a second editionand our space is limited, we must 
confine ourselves te the statement that anyone who wishes 
to understand the real problem in our political relations 
with India, should inform himself on the expression of the 
soul of India, which Mr, Havell here depicts so wisely and 
sympathetically. 

* * % * 

el Book of Broadshects (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) contains nothing 
but the very best both in prose and verse : it is a selection from 
those very broadsheets which the enterprise of the Times, 
aided by several famous hands — Walter Raleigh's among them 

began to circulate among our fleets and armies in the autumn 
of 1915. Thirty sets, six sheets in each and six for a penny, 
were made, and it is at once a grim and pathetic thought that 
(as Mr. Geoffrey Dawson tells us) “no more than three bound 
collections of the original Broadsheets are known to be in 
existence.” 

* * %* * 

Plant Life and Its Romances (Longmans, Green, 5s.) was 

originally given by Dr. F. E, Weiss, as broadcast talks te 


school children. It is divided into sections dealing With j 
evolution of vegetation from tiny primitive plants to \, 
trees. The last chapter on the history of British fle 
which tells of the immigration of plants is by far the p, 
entertaining. It is interesting to learn that the daisy, yy 

regarded as a typically national flower, was a traveller fr 
Central Europe, and that some of our Scottish mou 
flora owe their ancestry to plants of the Ice Age. The hoy 
illustrated with simple diagrams. 

* * ** * 

Faling into its place in the Oltlicial History of the y 
comes the fourth volume of the Wilitary Operations, Py 
and Belgium, 1915 (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), which has }o 
compiled) by Brigadier-General Sir James /dmonds 
illustrated by Major Becke’s maps and sketches. Its speci 
theme is the battles of Aubers Ridge. Festubert and the tray 
of Loos, together with the expansion of the Brit, 
Expeditionary Force during the period. and its special inte» 
that it introduces to our notice the Territorial and New Ap 
divisions as first emploved “as complete formations jy 
great offensive.’ The awful slaughter and pitiably 
results of the 1915 battles are set forth with cold preci 
and the added comment : “ Such was the price paid in th 
and blood for unpreparedness for war.” 

* * * %* 

Professor Ferdinand Ossendowski of Warsaw is one of th 
many people who, starting with no knowledge at all of t 
African native mind, are willing to believe all that the neg 
tells them. That way disaster often lies, so far as scienti 
truth or, indeed, ordinary truth is concerned, but it quig 
commonly results in an exciting and highly coloured bok 
It does so in the case of Slaves of the Sun (Allen and Unw 
16s.), of which the publishers announce that the Professor 
after a year’s wanderings in French West Africa (a who: 
year), is able to display “the collective soul ol 
teeming millions of struggling slaves of the Sun. 

* * * % 

Which of us remember that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle js; 
poet as well as a spiritualist. a master of the historical no 
and the arch-priest of the mystery story, in direct success 
to Poe? ~The Old Grey Fox” is sung wherever Engl 
sportsmen gather: Sir Arthur wrote it. In his Colle! 
Poems (Murray, 2s.) you will also find the Athabasca Tr 
that sums up in ringing words what many of us have te! 
about Canada. 

* * * * 

Lord Clinton and his colleagues are now holding meeting 
of the Empire Forestry Conference in Australia, which hass 
little realized its own resources that it is a large importer 
foreign timber. At home the Stationery Office sends ust 
tenth Report of the Imperial EKconomic Conmittce which» 
devoted to timber (Cmd. 3175, 9d.). It tells us how litt 
these islands can do to supply our needs, and how that mig! 
be better done. It records the work of the Forestry Comn 
sion and the research work at Prince’s Rishoroug!. at presi’ 
a national institution, not an Imperial one as the Econo 
Committee hopes that it will be. Of our vast import of so! 
woods, about 5 per cent. come from the immense resourees 
the Empire. In 1927 we imported £5!) millions worth 
softwoods from Russia alone. Ilow was this managed i! 
is true that the diplomatic break put an end to our trade wil 
that country 7? The Committee urge producers, consumers al 
middlemen to overcome the great dilliculties of marketing tht 
almost unknown timbers that are unused only because the 
are unknown, and also ask producers to follow the Balt 
and other exporters in showing some consideration for tle 
needs of British consumers and the habits of the market het 
Until regular trade in these woods is established, the cost will 
be greater than that of well-known forcign woods. but architec! 
and others who make specifications are begged to try ! 
persuade their clients to pay up for the Empire. ‘The Rep! 
has many interesting details of information, as, for instante 
of the monopoly held in the United States of * converting’ 
the important supplies of mahogany from Britis! [fondue 
and of the destruction of forests for pulp. 

* * * * 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is always ready © 
help those who are rendering public service in unusual we 
It has now published-the report-of a joint. committce of ti 
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Part 1 On Sale Today 





The Greatest Collection of Pictures 
ever brought wane in the World 


If yo 


Il! SEE-ALL 


The World’s First Picture Encyclopedia 


Foi tnightl Parts—1/6 cach 


SEE ALL is one of the most remarkable 

creations of our time. The day will come 
when it will lie in every house beside the 
Dictionary. 


The Dictionary gives you the word you want 
1- SEE: ALL gives you the picture you want 
It is the Picture Key to Knowledge. It has 
100,000 pictures in Alphabetical order. 
A child can find them. 


Every day you think of a thousand things. You 
would like to see them—the Tower Bridge, a 
Scotch pine; George Stephenson's Rocket, 
Wilbur Wright's first plane; the plan of a tennis 
court; an icthyosaurus; portraits of Primates, 
Popes, and Caesars; a barge, a bangle, or an ear 
of barley; Chartres Cathedral; cage agi! and 
Milton; a leopard or a humming bird; a bee- 
hive or a_ basilisk; John Bunyan’s cottage, 
Alfred’s Jewel; a co.a,a flag, or a carburetter. 
If you wanted to see them all you could not 
find them together anywhere. A great library 
would need weeks to show you pictures of half 
the things you think of every day. But you can 
find them ina moment in ISEEALL. In future 
any schoolroom, any nursery, can find a picture 
ot a thing, a portrait of a man, a view of a place, 
as easily as we find a word in a Dictionary. 
I SEE ALL is not an ordinary book; it is a 
discovery and an invention. It interests every 
human being, of any age or any race. It has 
been made possible by 25 years of searching 
and working. Yet, because it is printed in vast 
numbers, it is as cheap as a newspaper. 

It brings a picture of anything within your 
reach. It enables you to illustrate your own 
newspaper with the pictures the paper would 
like to publish if it could get them in time. 
It is the quickest way to anything you want 
to see. 

In this wonderful Age of Pictures it puts into 
every man’s hands— 


On Sale at Newsagents and Bookstalls everywhere. 


have any difficulty in alee! ning a copy of Part 1, send 1.9 tothe Publishers. The 
Ama/gamat d Press Ltd., The Flee.way House, ene Street, London, E C.4 








I ae ‘ALL 
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Complete in Five Voluinzs 


The Most Marvellous 
Book of the Age. 
It has a Picture of 
Everything in the 
World—100,000 Pic- 
tures in Alphabetical 


Order 





THE WwORLOS FIRST 


PIC TUR RE ae 
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a ae “at Pictures are being painted fo unis book 
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Thousands of Colour Pictures 
are being painted for this work 
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These are Harrap Books 


Bohemian, Literary, 
Social Life in Paris 


By Ststey HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 21s. net 


New Statesman: “ This is the art which reveals art. Unlike most 
memoirs, his are wn. I A free from the persistently intrusive first 
person. He is content to let his friends talk as much as they like ; but 
it is to be doubted whether they would have talked half so well if he 
had not been there. This book should be read by every one who 
enjoys good writing, good stories, and the company of a good—and wise 
companion. “ts 

Times : “ He gossips of the famous writers, artists, and social personages 
whom he has known and peeps into seme caf-s, studios, and salons. It 
is engaging gossip, and critical, for he laments that Paris has changed its 
morals and its manners ‘in this our Cocktail Epoch.” 

Rosert Lynp in Daily News : “‘ He knows Paris as few living English- 
men know it. He has met every body and discovered something 
interesting in everybody.” 

Dr. J. M. BULLOCH in Sunday Times: “ The entertaining volume is 
greatly helped by the sixty-two varied illustrations.” 


A History of Costume 


By Cart K6HLER. Edited and augmented by EMMA VON 
SicHarT. Translated by A. K. DaLtas, M.A. With 16 
Plates in Colour and about 600 other Illustrations and 
Patterns. 18s. net. 
A modernized edition of the work of the noted Darmstadt painter, 
whose industry of research and expert knowledge of the history and 
technique of costume has not been surpassed since his death in_1879. 
The scope of the book is from the peoples of antiquity to 1870. Photo- 
graphs are given of living models wearing genuine original costumes 
that have been preserved from the various periods, ard measured 
drawings show the method of cutting. Prospectus on application. 


Myths and Legends of 
the Polynesians 


J. C. ANpeRSEN, F.N.Z.Inst. With 16 Plates in 
Chane by RICHARD WALLWORK, A.R.C.A., 32 Plates in 
Half-tone, and other I] ustrations. 21s. net. 
F. Haptanp Davis in Blue Peter: ‘* We have nothing but praise for 
the work. It is by far the most complete collection of Polynesian myths 
and legends we possess, and the bibliography, glossary and index, and 
the most attractive illustrations, make it a valuable work of reference 

and a source of delightful entertainment.” 


Great Poems of 
the English Language 


From Chaucer to the Moderns 


Compiled by Dr. W. A. BriGGs. 1512 pages. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net.; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 
English Review : ““We can ements Dr. Briggs on the wisdom and 
width of his selection. He has been very well treated by owners of 
copyrights and deserves his chances. ‘The three indexes make reference 
very easy and are notable because some otherwise good editions of poets 


fail in this way. 
Gorilla 


Tracking and Capturing the Ape-Man of Africa 
By Ben BURBRIDGE. lilustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian ; “‘ The author’s experiences and successes were 
wonderful. Stories so new and strange might seem to be figments of 
the imagination, but in such Ppeints as can be checked we can vouch for 
the truth of the statements.” 


Readings from British Drama 


By Prof. ALLARDYCE NICOLL, Author of The Development 
of the Theatre, etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
This collection of representative nn ge provides a kind of companion 
volume to author’s monumental work, British Drama. But it 
can also stand by itself, presenting by and cc a broad 
outline of the main movements in the. development of British drama 
from medieval times to the present day. Prospectus on application. 


A Superb Colour-Book 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRvING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net.; Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 
Apollo. “ If chronological fact did not contradict the possibility one 
would say Washington [rving wrote the charming Legend of Sleepy 


Hollow especially for the benefit of Mr. Rackham and his peculiar fancy. 
This edition is, from cover to cover, sheer delight.” 





Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” to 


39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 








WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a swaranteed 7°: 
15°c, or even 29°, a 


» 10%, 


ccording to age 


Why deprive yourself one day longes than 
necessary of comforts which this larger income 
will provide for you? Why run the risk of g 
further depletion of your Capital and a further 
loss of income? Why not make your Income 
safer as well as larger, and there! njoy 
contentment of mind with its beneticial effec 
on your ee 

Do what many others are to-day doing: Sel 
your stocks oad shares and buy a “ Sun Life 
of Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. 4 
retired professional man has doubled his in- 
come by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years’ Income m one” will aid to 


year as long as he lives. It will 
never fail. No more worry, no more 
ing how to make ends meet. Life is 
different thing for him. 


him every 


Think of what it would mean to you—a far 
larger Income; an absolutely safe Income; an 
unalterable Income for Life Guaranteed by a 
Company with over £82,000,000 assets under 
very strict Government supervision. 

Write for full details of our Annuities, so 
that we can show you how much better you 
can employ your Capital—what a much large 
income you can enjoy, and how much safer it 
will be. Better terms are granted in cases 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of 
annuities, including a guaranteed return 
Purchase Price. Vlease give exact date of 





birth and amount of Capital at your disposal, 


FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN, 


£250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instal- 
ments, and to commence when the annuitant shes 
to retire—say at 60 or carlicr—solves thi blem 
of providing for old age. Meanwhile it protects the 
family; for £3000, £2000, or whatever amount is 


agreed upon, will be paid to them should the !’olicy- 
holder not live to qualify for the annuity. his is 
a wonderfully advantageous plan—the bige step 
you can take towards financial independence. ‘Thrift 


without sacrifice! Let us explain it more fully to 





you. Write, giving exact age and amount you can 
save yearly to J. Fk. Junkin (General Manager), Sun 
Life ot Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur 
Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) ° £2.500.000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1927) - £2,683 .226 
Deposits (Oct., 1927) - - - £44,186,574 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 

London : City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, F.C.2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, 5.W:1 


Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 


223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 


and Executor, and also as [rustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c. 
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pitish Institute of Adult Education and the Tutors’ Associa- 
* which has been inquiring into the problem of The Tutor 
fdult Education, Classes for adults are multiplying 
pidly all over the country. They need good teachers of 
he right kind. They receive much voluntary assistance, 
it many capable teachers cannot afford to give their 
the movement is cramped for lack of 


rvices, and as yet 


The committee makes many practical suggestions, 


1 
nds. age: - 
ut the essence of them is that an adequate supply of properly 
i) . . 
walified tutors must be assured and that means more 
money and more help from Universit‘es and education 


uthe ities. 


A Library List 

Clapicrs, Marquis de 
By May Wallas. (Cambridge University Press. 
_— Brabazon Potpourri. By the Earl of Meath. 
chinson. 18s.) Pionecring Poverty Bay, N.Z. 
By Philip T. Kenway. (Murray. 7s. Gd.) The 
Tragic Empress. By Maurice Paléologue. Translated 
by Hamish Miles. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 
~_ JLast Changes, Last Chances sy N. W. Nevinson. 
(Nishe - 15s.) 


MiSCELLANEOUS s 


Vauvenargues. 
12s. 6d .) 
(Ilut- 


pe Th ly 
BiQGRAPHY - Luc de 


gritish Vacerus : Their History and Laws. 
By Lord Askwith. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) The Prii- 
ciples of Christian Art. By Perey Gardner. (Murray. 
lus. 6d.) Whither Mauhkind : A Panorama of Modern 
Civilization. Edited by Charles 4. Beard. (Longmans. 


Ws. 6d.) The Story of Buckingham Palace. By 
Bruce Graeme. (Iiutchinson. 2 ts.) licres Misery! 
By E. V. Knox. (Evoe.) (Methuen. fis.) Honey- 
bubble and Co. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Fenner Brockway. 


A New Way With Crime. By A. 
Selected Essays and 


(Williains and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 


Addresses. By Viscount Haldane. (Murray. 6s.) 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832. 
By William Hi. Wickwar. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

Porray :— Ballads and Poems. By Alfred Noyes. (Black- 
wood. 7s. Gd.) Kireflics. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) Trivial Breath. iy Elinor Wylie. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL : India: The New Ph By Si Stanley Reed 


Allan. 38s. Gd.) 
(Methuen. 


fnvolan 


12s. Gd.) 


and P. R. Cadell. (Philip 
Sketches. By 'T. Alexander Barns. 
Firion :— Romantic Tales from the Punjab. By the Rev. C. 
Swynnerton. (Oxford University Press. 10s. Gd.) - 
The Spacious Adventures of the Man in the Street. By 
EKimar O'Dutfy. (Maemillan. 7s. Gd.) The General's 
Ring. By Selma Lagerlof. (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. Gd.) 
- Iumours Unreconeiled, By Sherard Vines. 
(Wishart. 7s. 6d.) Madame Bovary. By Gustave 
Flaubert. Illustrated by Jolin Austen. (The Bodley 
Head. 21s.) The Complete Works of Tobias Smollett. 
Kdited by George Saintsbury. Cheap Edition. 12 Vols. 
(The Navarre Society. 25s.) The Novels of Henry 
Fielding. Kedited by George Saintsbury. Cheap Edition. 
12 Vols. (The Navarre Society. The Novels 
of Laurence Sterne. Edited by James P. Brown, 
4Vols. Cheap Edition. (The Navarre Society. 8s. 6d.) 


25s.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Orr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
ubnitted is awarded this week to Canon Odom, Lindum 
lage, 50 Psalter Lane, Shellield, for the following :— 


Questions on English Church History 


l. When was the first stone church built in Britain, and where ? 
2. At what date is the first mention made of British bishops ? 
3. Who was the first Christian king of England ? 

4. Where is the oldest existing church in England. 
Was it dedicated ? 

4, Who was the first English historian of the Church in England ? 
Where is his tomb ? Where is there a cross to his memory ? 

5. Who was the first Archbishop of York ? 

1. Who was the first Christian king of the united Northumbrian 
lingdoms ? Where and when was he baptized ? 
8. Who was the first English Christian poet ? 
Memorial cross to him been erected ? 

% What was the curfew ?) Who enforced it and fixed the hour ? 
10. What was a Witenagemot ? 

ll. What was the “right of sanctuary ~ ? 
ris there a “sanctuary knocker ~ 

12. What is the Congé d’élire ? 

3. Who was the author of the hymn Wexs Senet 

fe in the Prayer Book is it found % 


To whom 


Where 


has a 


On what cathedral 


? 


Syn rilus 2 


Answers will be found on page x. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Bank Notes Fusion 


Own the 22nd of this month, the fusion of the Treasury 
Notes with the Bank of England Issue will take place, 
In some respects the change then to be effected is 
which concerns the general public very little 
the date arrives the man in the street will be conscious 
of no change whatever in the currency arrangements, the 
present £1 and 10s, remaining of legal 
tender, just as they are to-day, though at the same time 
new Bank of England £1 and 10s. notes will be issued 
and the other notes will gradually be called in. The 
new notes, however, it is generally understood, while they 
may differ in colour, will be of the same size as the 
present ones and will, of course, also be legal tender, 


one 


and whe ih 


notes course 


Wry vue Fusion i Goon, 


But while in some respects the change over of the 
former notes is a matter of little concern to the general 
public, the principles underlying the fusion are of the 
greatest importance and because of that fact IT should 
like to try and express in as simple terms as_ possible 
just where the importance lies. I do not propose to go 
into all the intricacies of currency, but merely say 
enough to explain the general principles underlying the 
fusion of the notes. Previous to the War our currency 
consisted of the current coins of the Realm and Bank 
of England Notes, supplemented in many for 
purposes of convenience by cheques and postal orders, 
while, of course, Scotland had its own issue of bank-notes. 
So far as the paper currency of the Bank of England was 
concerned there were what was known as fiduciary limits, 
that is the limit of notes which could be issued without a 
gold backing. Thus, if we look at the latest Bank of 
England Return we shall find that the total of notes issued 
was £183.206.840. Against these Notes the 
Department held in Gold coin and bullion £168,456.840 
and the balance, £19,850,000 was represented by securities 
of which £11,015,100 represented the debt of the C: 
ment to the Bank and £8,734,900 Other Securities held 
by the Bank of England. It is this figure of £19,850,000 
which represented what was known as the fiduciary issue. 
This fiduciary portion of the issue was absolutely fixed 
and consequently the Note issue as a whole expanded or 
contracted from week to week according to the actual 
Gold movements. And behind those Gold movement: 
it must be remembered that the actual economie develop: 
ments of the country were represented. That is to say 

apart from the seasonal movements of Gold for interna 

circulation at holiday times or when trade was particularly 
brisk, the real large and permanent movements of Gold 
were determined by the power on the one hand of foreign 
countries to take our gold, or on the other hand by 
the power of this country to command gold, that power 
being determined largely by our actual trade position. 


wavs 


t 
assuc 
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Enter THE Treasury Nores. 

Immediately following on the outbreak of War, there 
were two important developments affecting the currency 
arrangements. One of these was the immediate supple- 
menting of the curreney by an of £1 and 10s, 
Treasury Notes and the other, which followed however 
somewhat later, was the gathering up of the gold in 
the pockets of the people for centralization in the general 
store at the Bank of England. At the outset, the osten- 
sible cause for the Treasury Note issue was the fear 
lest extra demands for currency impelled by War 
apprehension and other causes might exceed the supplies, 
for it must be remembered that the Bank of England 
had no power to issue £1 Notes and later the volume 
of Treasury Notes increased by reason of the fact that 
with the general inflation of credit, more currency was 
required for currency use than could ever have been 
supplied by the previous sovereigns in circulation, 


issue 


Ducat Conrron. 


In fact, during the War period and the 
immediately following two kinds of inflation went hand 
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in hand, one being the general expansion in credit and 
the other being its corollary, the increased demand for 
currency. At the outset there was no limit to the 
powers of the Treasury for issuing new Notes and the 
figure rose to prodigious heights. Then came a gradual 
return to sanity, and its development included a kind of 
self-imposed regulation on the part of the Government 
which took the form of a Treasury Minute enacting that 
the actual maximum Treasury Note circulation in any 
one year should mark the legal maximum for the year 
following. As a consequence of that Minute and the 
fall in prices generally, following upon a sound monetary 
policy, the volume of Treasury Notes has tended to 
contract. Nevertheless, the fact remains that we have 
been working upon a dual control of the currency and 
there was nothing to prevent the Government from 
making a fresh Treasury Minute empowering a great 
expansion in the Treasury Note circulation. Not only so, 
but while the Bank of England continued to possess great 
responsibilities with regard to the safeguarding of the 
Gold Reserve, they hat no responsibilities whatever 
with regard to the Treasury Notes, and there was in fact 
a complete departure from the pre-War system under 
which the Bank of England’s responsibility included that 
of seeing that the Note issue was regulated according 
to the requirements of a Parliamentary Act. 


Hlow THe Fusion is Errecrep. 


Under the new Curreney Bill, the whole of the Treasury 
Notes outstanding on the 22nd inst. will be transferred 
to the Bank of England and just how the operation would 
work out may be gathered by noting what would have 
happened had the transfer been made, say, on the occasion 
of the publication of the weekly Return of the Currency 
Note Department and that of the Bank of England 
last Wednesday. On that date the total Note issue of 
the Bank of England was £183,206,840 for which the 
gold backing was £163, 156,840, the balance representing 
the fiduciary issue. On the same date the total volume 
of Treasury Notes outstanding was €290,319,379 and it 
wili be seen that if that total had been added to the 
£183,206,840 in the Bank of England issue department, 
the approximate figure would have been £473,526,219. 
The Currency Note Department, however, contained on 
the Assets side a holding of Bank Notes to the ainount of 
£56,250,000 and those Notes being now cancelled can be 
deducted from the Treasury Notes outstanding, thus 
further reducing the total to £417,276,219. We now 
obtain a total which apparently shows that the fiduciary 
limit of £19,850,000 had been greatly exceeded as a 
consequence of this transfer, 


New Fivuctary Liuir. 

Under the new Currency and Bank Note Bill, however, 
the new fiduciary Note issue limit has been fixed at 
£260,000,000 and inasmuch as in the Bank Return of 
last week, there was a Gold holding of £168,456,840, the 
total representing the difference between the holding of 
Gold and the Note issue was only £253,819,379 or 
£6,180,621 short of the fiduciary limit. Accordingly, that 
amount of £6,180,621 would have been issued and 
placed in the Banking Department to the credit of the 
Reserve and thereafter the whole regulation of the 
margin of safety in the matter of the fiduciary limit 
would be regulated by the ordinary movements cach 
weck in the Bank of England Reserve, which, had the 
transfer to the Treasury Notes taken place last Wednesday, 
would have amounted to nearly £55,000,000, 


Bank Controu RESTORED. 


In other words, not only has the entire control of the 
Note issue of the country now passed into the hands of 
the Bank of England, but it has also passed out of the 
control of the State, save in so far as the Bank of England’s 
own actions are regulated by the Parliamentary Bill. 
The net results of this are of a twofold character: In 
the first place it prevents any Government from tampering 
with the currency, expanding or contracting it at will, 
while in the second place the control both of credit and 
currency is concentrated on the Bank of England and 
should make for the smoother working of our Banking 
and currency system, 





—=. 
A Practicau Point, 


I do not propose to go further into the matter a 
stage, other than by commenting upon one practical py, 
Some controversy has raged around the questig; 
whether the figure of £260,000,000 for the fidye, 
limit is or is not too rigid and too small! a total, Jy) 
been mainly based upon the experience resulting 
the working of the dual system of Treasury and R, 
Notes over a good many years and there are fey oy 
who consider that the total is excessive, the ope, 
number asserting it is of an insuflicient size to , 
with any sudden or great revival in trade. J 
point, however, has evidently not been lost sieht oj 
it has been enacted that on the representations of ; 
Bank of England, in consultation with the Trea 
the limit can be raised or lowered for a period if requiy 
but it should be carefully noted that the initiatiy; 
to come from the Bank of England and not froy 
Treasury, 

TRANSITION Pertov. 

The plain fact of the matter is that those most 
in touch with the Banking and Currency situat 
are fully conscious of the fact that we are passing throw 
a transition period and that it may be some timc vet bef 
a fiduciary limit can be fixed with that precision wi 
was possible under the Act of 1844, the soundness 
which has since been demonstrated by the great numb. 
of years during which the Act operated bencticially ; 
our Banking system. Nevertheless, I think that th 
latitude which has been arranged should relicyve trade 
and others from all apprehension that any undue che: 
will ever be imparted to trade through an insutlicie 
of credit or currency, while, as I have already said, t 
actual smooth working of the Banking systcin will | 
helped by the termination of the dual system of contr! 
of the past fourteen years, 





Arruur W. Kuippy. 


Financial Notes 


ForcinGe tHE Pace. 
Born as regards existing securities —chietly in the industri) 
section—and the stream of fresh capital issues, the pace has 
heen forced very rapidly during recent months, and it is mt 
surprising that activity is beginning to flag. As regani 
many of the capital flotations, it is the old, old story ¢ 
company promoters waiting until the public is * on tl: 
feed,” and then of taking advantage of the speculatiy 
tendencies of the moment by offering all kinds of ware 
calculated to suit the speculative palate. By this tin 
it might have been supposed that the public would have 
become weary of innumerable prospectuses containing the 
familiar statement that “ applications for Deferred shares 
of 1s. each alone will not be accepted, but that each applicant 
for Preferred shares wil! be allowed to apply fer one Deferred 
in respect of each Preferred share allotted, &c.> Man 
of these 1s. shares have been rushed up to a level representing 
some hundreds per cent. premium, and it is curious but 
true that many speculators who would not dream of payitt 
£20 for a one pound share do not hesitate to pay 20s. fir 
a ls. share, although, of course, the premium in both cass 
is identical. In many instances, however, it may be doubted 
whether the public is even aware that it és shilling and net 
pound shares in which he or she is dealing. 
* * * * 
INVESTMENTS STEADY. 

Whether the actual permanent break in the Stock xchange 
securities has actually arrived or is likely to come quickly, 
must, I think, depend very largely upon developments 
Wall Strect, and there are few at the present time who woull 
‘are to predict the course of developments in the United 
States, following upon Tuesday's Presidential {lection 
Meanwhile, however, the strength of first-class investment 
securities continues, and while the continual heavy shipments 
of gold to Germany, together with some shipments ! 
New York, occasioned apprehensions with regard to the 
possibility of a rise in Bank Rate here, these apprehension 
have been relieved during the past week by the 
expectation of some fairly large gold shipments from Spl! 
to this country. 

& * * * 
ANGLO-PERSIAN. ' 

The warning words of the Chairman of the Ang! -Persie! 
Oil Company Jast year had prepared shareholders for tht 
decline in profits shown in the Report recently issucd, and 
the meeting held on Tuesday the statements made by ™ 
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John Cadman, the Chairman, with regard to the position 
were well received. After giving a very full statement of 
developments in Persia and Iraq, the Chairman made some 
instructive observations with regard to world aspects of the 
petroleum industry, including the problem of overproduction. 
He disavowed any intention on the part of the Anglo-Persian to 
take part in anything approaching an oil trust, but at the same 
time he pointed out that overproduction had recognizable 
limits and he considered that it should not prove impracticable 
to reach conditions making for greater stability in oil prices. 
In the course of his speech Sir John mentioned that it was 
proposed to alter the period of the company’s financial year 
to coincide with the calendar year, and the next accounts, 
therefore. will be for nine months only, concluding with 
December 31st next. A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on English Church History 


1. In 379, at Wigton Bay, Cumberland.——. In 314, when three 
bishops. those of York, London, and Lincoln (?) were present at | 





the Council of Arles, France.——3. Ethelbert, who was baptized 
at Canterbury in June, 597.——4. At Canterbury. Dedicated in | 
597 to St. Martin.——5. The Venerable Bede (died 735), who wrote | 
the Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. Tomb in the | 
Galilee, Durham Cathedral. Memorial cross at Roker Point, 

Sunderland.——6. Egbert, consecrated 734.——7. Edwin. Baptized | 
at York, April, 627.——-8. Caedmon, a monk of Whitby Abbey (died 
680). Memorial cross in Whitby Churchyard.——9. The custom | 
of ringing a bell in the evening as a signal to put out the fires and go | 
to bed. Enforced by William the Conqueror, who fixed the hour | 


at eight.———10. An Anglo-Saxon National Council compesed of | 
ecclesiastics and laymen.——11. The privilege of criminal fugitives 


to take refuge in churches, where they were held to be under the | 
protection of the Church, and eafe till their cause could be tried. 

Durham Cathedral. 12. The French title to a form giving the 

royal permission to a dean aml chapter of a cathedral to elect a | 
bishop nominated by the Crown.——13. Archbishop Stephen 
Langton (twelfth century). In the services for the Ordering of | 
Priests and the Consecration of Bishops. 





Next week we are publishing the first of a series of 
articles on ** The Modern Motor Car,” by our Motoring 
Correspondent. 
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DROSIL"™” | 


futroduced by Vi. Mladejovsky, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Pragne University, | 

is the specific remedy for Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardening of the Arteries) and its | 
attendant symptoms :— 

BLOOD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, GIDDINESS, | 

SHORTNESS OF BREATH, INDIGESTION, INSOMNIA, | 

| 








LOSS OF MEMORY, DEPRESSION, ARTHRITIS, Etc. 
DROSIL TABLETS give wonderful and rapid relief and prevent STROKES. 
Prescribed by the medical profession the world over. ‘“ Numerous experiments | 
have proved the value of this discovery.”"—Daily News. Price @6 and 10. | 
(abroad 6 + and 192/-). The larger size contains three times the quantity and 
is sufficient for a month's treatment.—Drosil Agency (Box E.5), 26 Sua Street, 
London, E.C,2. 20-page informative booklet free. | 





A man died suddenly at a comparatively early | 

age, thinking that he had _ provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by | 
assuring his life for an amount equal to | 
about one year’s income. As a matter of 


arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous. 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO., LTD. 





THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Ltd., was held on November 6th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir John Cadman, K.C.M.G. (the Chairman) said, in the course of 
his speech: Ladies and gentlemen, my first observation relates 
to the warning given last year to the effect that, failing some 
improvement in prices, a reduction in profits was inevitable. Events 
have shown that warning to have been well-founded. Reference 
to the profit and loss account shows that the company’s net profits 
have, in fact, fallen by just over £1,500,000. There has been a 
considerable drop in the value of almost every oil product throughout 
the world and, more particularly, a succession of falls within the 
United Kingdom in the wholesale price of motor-spirit aggregating 
no Jess than 4d. per gallon, or £5 a ton, as between February anc 
August, 1927. In these circumstances, the fact that, serious though 
it is, the effect on the profits is not greater, affords remarkable proot 
of the company’s inherent strength and of the success of the 
measures taken to bring about permanent economies. (Applause). 

Feeling that it would better suit the general convenience if the 
annual meeting could be held earlier than is possible at present. tho 
board propose to alter the period of the financial vear so that it 
shall coincide with the calendar year. 


PRODUCTION AND Fieups. 


Persia: there is nothing but good to report of the producing 
zone at Masjid-i-Suleiman. Production during the past year, estt- 
mated to exceed five million tons, was 5,300,000 tons (applause). 
It is still continuing to increase at the steady rate which has 
characterised operations for some years past. In the current 
twelve months the output should exceed 0,500,000 tons, but tho 
potential annual output is, of course, very greatly in excess of this 


; tigure. 


The Fields Department continues to operate with a competence 
and precision of effort worthy of high praise. Nasjid-i-Suleiman, 


| although still the chief centre of field activity in Persia, has now 


become a well-balanced production centre, with an ample supply 


| of wells, and little further drilling remains to be done to completo 


the delimitation of the field. In future, the principal drilting, 
though still controlled from that centre, will therefore take place 
on new areas under test or development. 

Iraq: In connection with the recent press announcement the 
the American group have now formally taken over their holding in 
the company which operates the Iraq petroleum concession, [ should 
like to take this opportunity of saying that we welcome then 
warmnly as collaborators with us and the other groups concerned in 
that great enterprise. (Applause.) 

I am able to record a continuance of satisfactory trading by ou: 


; 


* B.P. distribution organisation in this country. The volume ot 


| sales has been on a satisfactory level, whilst expansion has beer 


particularly gratifying in the case of * E.P.” motor spirit (applause 
The expenses of distribution, which constitute a very formidabl 
item in the cost bill, have been sensibly reduced: and yet furthe: 
reductions are in prospect. Steady progress has been made durin 
the year by affiliated concerns on the Continent, which are disposing 
of increasing quantities of products. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


So far as production is concerned, it is hardly necessary to 
simplify my remarks of last year on the potentialities and actuatities 
of our own production in Persia. There is a great gulf between 
them; but in the present state of world competition, low pric: 
and excess production, your board held strongly to the view that 
a temperate though steadily progressive policy is much tothe 
ultimate advantage of all who look for continuous benefit from t¢! 
activities of this company. (Applause.) 

There can now be no secret that certain representatives of wh 
I may, in all modesty, describe as the leading forces of the petroleurn 


| industry of to-day, have been closely considering this many-sided 


problem. It is with a very great sense of responsibility that this 

contact has been made. We naturally want to use such influence 
| as we possess to make the industry a prosperous one—indeed, the 
| is our first duty to the shareholders. Prosperity, however, does no 

mean a place in the sun only for a few world-wide operators. liv: 
| concern that can produce or operate competitively, but efficient 
must be able to share in it. Let me strongly emphasize the f 
that in no sense is any creation of a trust aimed at. 

In India the Burmah Oil Company now sell through the Burm 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Cornpany of India. With 
participating at all by way of capital, we have now arranged to 
sign to the new company through the “ Burmah” a substant 
share--and as the market grows an increasing amount —ot 
import trade of that enterprise ; and this in respect, not only of t! 
heavier oils, but of all products, including kerosene and mot 
spirit. (Applause.) 

The influence upon the company’s revenues of increased turnos 
and important economies is already becoming cumulative in etiect 
and, provided we are right in betieving that prices have touct» 
low-water mark, we are justified in hoping that the close of the cu 
rent period will be marked by not unsatistactory results, and t! 
the succeeding year may inaugurate an era of steadily expands 
profits. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unaniinecsly adopted am 
of 74 per cent., less, tax was declared. : 
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